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You enter our home! 


Air-India International flies 
to 22 cities of the world. 


WE are the airline of India. We link the East 

and the West—-from Tokyo to London, 

Sydney to Nairobi. 

Our Super Constellations offer you the choice 

of Tourist and Luxury Class, with every First Class 
Seat a Slumberette. Our Indian, Japanese, Chinese 
and European hostesses are famous for their 
courtesy and charm. When you enter our 

aircraft, dear passenger, you enter our home, 


7 times a week from India to London — 
via Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Rome, Prague, 
Dusseldorf, Zurich, Geneva and Paris. 

2 flights a week from India to Tokyo — 
via Bangkok and Hong Kong. 

| flight a week from India to Sydney — 
via Singapore and Darwin 

2 flights a week from India to Nairobi — 
via Karachi and Aden. 

Convenient connections to cities 

all over the world. 
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News Bulletins 


PRE Verily 


SUMMER U.S.A. is the theme of Travet's June issue, and you'll find 
plenty of ideas and suggestions for a care-free season. Thomas B. 
Lesure tells you how to take your hobby along for an AVOCATION 
VACATION, and a MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL article adds a fun- 
filled calendar of events. In the east, take a look at the STATE 
PARKS OF MARYLAND or try CAPE COD with rod, reel—and 
family. You may also discover the charm of CUMBERLAND GAP, 
learn about OHIO'S LAKE ERIE ISLANDS or skip to the West Coast 
for MAGNIFICENT MONTEREY. These and other features—plus a 


special surprise—make June a jaunty month for every traveler. 
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See America 


rom : 
Your Armchair! 


Sram ze 1 Gmm 
TRAVEL 
MOVIES 


NOW in 8mm COLOR TOO! 


YOSEMITE WONDERLAND 


America’s most popular National Park 
is captured in this camera painting of 
its unspoiled scenic marvels. You'll see 
Bridal Veil Falls, Mirror Lake, Half 
Dome, Cathedral Spires and more of 
nature’s settings for year ’round fun. 


¢,. e 


FLORIDA’S HIGH SPOTS 
You'll thrill to the panorama of plush 
hotels, the fast action at Hialeah and the 
delightful bathing beauties at Cypress 
Gardens. There’s unusual entertainment, 
too, at the Parrot Jungle, Reptile Farm 
and Marine Studios. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
ONLY 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
8mm 


Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 


BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 


16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 


WitH a new, ultra-modern hotel 
in Willemstad, island-hoppers are 
scheduling more than the usual 
day’s stay for bargain shopping in 
this pin-neat Dutch island. Andel, 
while enjoying the $2,500,000 worth 
of luxury that the Curacao Inter- 
continental offers, they’re finding 
plenty of attractions besides French 
perfumes at toilet water prices and 
German cameras costing a third less 
than in the U. S. It isn’t just the 
architecture of Willemstad—quaint 
seventeenth-and-eighteenth-century 
Dutch buildings with steep roofs 
and tiny dormer windows—or the 
fairy tale colors of the town—shell 
pink, mint green, robin’s egg-blue 
or marigold-orange. It’s the setting 
and atmosphere. 

Almost circling Willemstad is a 
cobalt. Caribbean. Dividing the 
town—at its busy business district— 
is an arm of the sea which widens 
into a landlocked basin harboring 
luxury liners as well as weathered 
sloops and schooners from nearby 
islands and South America. 

Curacao is hearteningly prosper- 
ous. Everyone is well clothed. Shiny 
new cars jam the narrow streets. 
Then there are the lovely beaches 
at Knip’s Bay or Spanish Waters, 
the fine fishing, and just enough 
nightlife to add zest to a vacation. 

Curacao easily fits into an air tour 
of the West Indies. It’s about a two- 
hour flight from either San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, or from the Dominican 
Republic via Pan American World 
Airways. It may also be quickly 
reached by PAA from Haiti, 
Jamaica or Trinidad. 

Arriving tourists are struck by 
the complete contrast between 
Curacao and many other islands. In- 
stead of lush palm trees and moun- 
tainous scenery, Curacao has a 
weird beauty. It is barren buttes, 
mesas and a few hills stretch across 
its 40-mile length. Vegetation is 
limited to cacti, agaves, aloes and 
the strange dividivi tree whose 


pin-neat curacao 
Sports dutch touch 


branches all grow in the directior 
of the prevailing winds. The islanc 
lies outside the path of hurricane: 
and is swept daily by northeas 
winds. Lack of rivers and low an 
nual rainfall explain its scenery. 

A cosmopolitan air is also a part 
of Curacao’s charm. Most of the is 
land’s 150,000 people—a potpourr 
of 40 nationalities—speak a lingua! 
brew known as papiamento, a mix 
ture of Dutch, English, African anc 
Portuguese words, all on a Spanish 
base. Dutch is the official language 
but both English and Spanish are 
widely spoken. 

Sightseers find historic landmarks 
within easy walking distance in 
Willemstad. They include the 
Mikve Israel Synagogue, built in 
1732, the Protestant Church dating 
back to 1769 and the eighteenth: 
century Government House. 

For an overall picture there are 
sightseeing boats and, of course, 
guided auto tours that cover city 
and country. In addition, there is 
prompt bus service linking princi. 
pal points and a U-drive auto rental 
at reasonable rates. 

Nightlife centers around El Cura- 
cao Intercontinental which has the 
only gambling casino in the Nether- 
lands West Indies, the outdoor Cho- 
bolobo Club, and the Bahia on 
Willemstad’s waterfront. The Cho- 
bolobo and Bahia have native enter- 
tainment, including a zumba band 
composed of such instruments as 
flute, triangle, drum and wiri, which 
produces a scraping sound. 

While sunning alongside the 
swimming pool or promenading 
along the massive ramparts of the 
Intercontinental _fortress-turned- 
hotel, tourists may watch the com- 
ings and goings of Willemstad 
citizenry across Queen Emma—a 
pontoon bridge spanning the in- 
vading arm of the sea in the down- 
town district. It’s an absorbing spec 
tacle—unlike anything else in the 
West Indies. @ 
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Thomas B. Lesure’s 


3 great guides to the best in the U.S.A. 
(and adjacent Canada and Mexico) 


THE BEST IN THE EAST 


(and Great Lakes States plus all of Eastern Canada) 


#Erom New England clear across the top of the U. S. (and adjacent Canada) to 
the 10,000 lakes of Minnesota, this big book details the amazing travel feast 
hat awaits you in Eastern America. 
AND HOW MUCH THERE IS TO SEE! 
| - Whole regions as picturesque as the Rhine, mountains of real magnificence, 
, lakes as blue and as beautiful as the best known lakes in the world. Some 
of the world’s greatest cities; the capitals of two great countries; resorts 
Beecaces the equal of anything 4n any continent; and so much more 
, _ besides. ‘ oP ty 
This is eastern America, the world’s greatest vacationing and touring center. 
And to see it best, let ThomaS B, Lesure’s huge b&ok THE BEST IN THE 
EAST help you from the moment you plan your trip. 
Use THE BEST IN THE EAST to “discover a new America. Your trip is 
richer when you know more*aibout the area you’re visiting, whether it’s 
_ Niagara Falls or Chicago, New York City or the byways in Pennsylvania 
' Dutch country, Ottawa, Montreal, Boston, Milwaukee or Washington, or 
all the hundreds of other great places of interest in eastern America. 
Use it as you travel. Never miss anything along the way that could capture 
your interest—if you only knew about it. And what exciting things there are 
» to see! Perhaps one of those almost unknown four-star sights like the two 
or three really spectacular Grand Canyons of the East. Or the incidentals 
along the way that would spice up your trip: a garden with fantastic flowers 
or a world-known factory that will conduct you around its plant or research 
center or a historic exhibit like the manuscript of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.”’ 
n past trips every one of us has missed a lot, often because we didn’t know of 
he real wealth of things to see and do. From now on get your money’s worth 
when you travel. THE BEST IN THE EAST will help you no matter 
bow much of Eastern America you know—or don’t know. 
(And for good measure it does a lot more than open up eastern America 
to you: it recommends places to stop and eat for the really best values; it 
gives you the facts you want about fishing, hunting, recreational possibilities 
along the way; it points out the sights that will grip your children’s inter- 
est; it helps you plan your trip by rail, bus, or plane; it directs you to the 
highways that show you America instead of just the back of the car 


i" ahead of you.) 


oY 


} tankful of gas costs more than this book, and you can use it up in a few 
Hhours. But THE BEST IN THE EAST will be your companion all through 
Hour trip, while it helps you see more of this part of America than most 
Mtravelers ever see. Only $2.50—the smallest expense on your trip but the most 
important one. So send for your copy now. 
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THE BEST IN THE WEST 


if : 
))) Whether you’re headed for Yellowstone or Hollywood, the Indian pueblos 
it r the Rockies, the Black Hills or the Spanish missions, seeing them with 
#/Thomas B. Lesure’s 170,000 word guide is like going with a veteran traveler 
H\who’s been there a dozen times before. : 

From San Diego to Montana, from El Paso to Seattle, there’s not a place 
im all the West that Thomas B. Lesure won’t help you explore better and 
ith more knowledge, and he also covers the nearby strips of Canada and 
Mexico, places like Vancouver, Jasper, Banff, Guaymas, etc. Of course, 
Vehere’s much more besides: ; 

) Are you driving? Thomas B. Lesure details the best roads to take, the scenic turn-offs, 
he outstanding motels and restaurants to pull up to. 3 u 

Are you traveling in other ways? Here’s 
the data you want about seeing the West 
without a car of your own. 

Do you want a stay-put vacation? There’s 
so much to do in the West—all the usual 
activities plus such things as_ prospecting 
for gold, dude ranching, mountain climbing, 
boating, hunting, etc., and Thomas B, 
Lesure makes sure you fill all your time 
with day after day of fun. 

Going with children? You need his full 
rundown of things in the West that will 
capture their interest. 

What about tipping? Is it different out 
West? Here are the facts you need every 
day on whom, when and how much to tip. 
And there’s still much more to this 170,000 
word book (a book as long as three novels) ; 
how to get FREE souvenirs, where to find 
excellent buys in Indian blankets, how to 
visit the Indian villages, even such infor- 
mation as where to find the best places to 
live or retire in all the West. 

Make your Western holiday the vacation 
that really gave you everything you ever 
wanted in a vacation. Get The Best in the 
West. Despite its enormous amount of in- 
formation which you'll use every day you're 
in the West, it costs only $2.50. 


Another Big Guide 


THE BEST IN THE SOUTH |— 


B. Lesure. Everything worth going out of your way to see in all the South 
a Virginia to New Orleans, from Kentucky to Florida. In this immense vacationland, 
this is the guide to steer you down the highways of interest and lead you to the hundreds 
pon hundreds of things to see along the way and in the many colonial cities, beach resorts, 
etirement havens, parks and all else that makes Florida and all the South such a 
ifferent and wonderful place to drive through or stay a while, Complete with tips on 
here to stay and eat, what to buy, things to do with your children, ete. Price, only $2.00. 
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| WHAT TO SEE IN THE U.S.A. 


AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in 
whatever corner of the U. S, or Canada you drive to (and it even covers 
Mexico and Cuba as well). 

Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska 
to Mexico. Whether you’re visiting New England or California, Florida 
or the National Parks, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, 
the East, the South or the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells 
you road by road the scenic way to go and it always directs you to the 
important sights along the way and 
in the cities. 

In Niagara or Los Angeles, 
Washington or New Orleans, the 
Black Hills or Montreal, America 
by Car takes the guesswork out of 
travel. Of course it names hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of recom- 
mended places to eat and stay. 

America is so big, you can easily 
overlook or forget important sights 
or make many a wrong turn. So 
get America by Car, the book 
that makes sure you'll see every- 
thing of consequence and always 
travel right. 

America by Car is_ fully 
170,000 words in length. But it 
costs only $2.50, while it helps you 
see any part of America as you’ve 
probably never before explored this 
part of the world. 


NORMAN 0. FOR’ 


WILL YOUR NEXT VACATION REALLY — 
BE SOMETHING TO REMEMBER? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation 
is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can 
visit on the money you want to spend. : 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, tells 
you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man 
who spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for your money 
in vacations and travel. In his big book you learn 

—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 
along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save 
at national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 

—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown vaca- 
tion wonderlands almost at your front door: F 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time 
does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how 
really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experienced 
advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within your budget 
and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows how most 
auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). mare 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where 
to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation will 
be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use the coupon to order. 


r 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 9 Prince St. 
| GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


! Whavetenclosed:Sit) sett eee ae (cash, check, or money order). 
| Send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
| MONEY IF 1AM NOT SATISFIED. 


(J The Best in the East. $2.50. 


C1 The Best in the South. $2.00. 
| C1 The Best in the West. $2.50. 
| [] SPECIAL OFFER: All 3 books above for $5. 
| [] America by Car. $2.50. 
| [| Where to Vacation ona Shoestring. $1. 
(] SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above for $7.50. 
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schooner 
trip 


a travel adventure 


BY RALPH W. WILLIAMS 


F YOU DON’T mind rough- 
ing it a bit, I’d like to sug- 
gest that you take the 
Grenville Lass—as I did 
recently—from _ Castries, 
capital of St. Lucia, to 
Fort de France, the capi- 
tal of Martinique. Besides 
getting some unusual pic- 
tures, you'll enjoy a real 
travel thrill on board this 
little two-masted schooner during 
the five-hour, 30-mile trip between 
two charming islands. Total cost? 
Less than $5.00! 

I watched with interest while the 
crew, pushing and shoving, loaded 
five 300-pound live snappers, five 


Inter-island schooner democratically 
mingles human passengers with cattle, 
horses, fowl, even turtles 

on St. Lucia-Martinique sail. 


Fort de France, Martinique, marks end of five-hour ferry ride on schooner Grenville Lass. 
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horses—hoisted up with block and 
tackle—an obstinate bull and nu- 
merous cocks and hens. 

One of the horses dropped into 
the sea as he was being swung onto 
the ship, but in a flash a crewman 
dived overboard and soon retrieved 
this valuable part of the cargo. 

Finally, I boarded the vessel my- 
self, along with 29 friendly, French- 
speaking island residents. And then 
—what breath-taking scenes as we 
left lovely St. Lucia: Rat Island near 
by, Pigeon Island, and in the dis- 
tance the precipitous Gros and 
Petite Pitons! 

For luncheon, we were served 
fresh turtle eggs and raw fish—so 
pack your own idea of lunch and 
carry it along if you wish. 

As we rounded the island of Mar- 
tinique into the city of Fort de 
France, the old Fort St. Louis stood 
high above the sea waiting to greet 
us as it has so many others. 

You'll always remember the 
charm and majesty of these volcanic 
gems of the Caribbean if you take 
this captivating trip on the Gren- 
ville Lass—and you'll see a part of 
the West Indies as the natives so 
familiarly know it but as few visitors 
ever do. @ 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for 


Foggy morning flight of 
pigeons was snapped 
atop San Antonio, Texas, 
hotel by David E. Doty, 
Lackland AFB, with Can- 
on 35mm _ dialed for 
1/200 second at f:11. 


Seaside view of Cape 


| Cod was snapped from 
| beach at Provincetown, 
+t) Mass., by Robert Gale, 
= Hartsdale, N. Y., with 
| Canon camera timed for 
| 1/250 second, f:11. 


‘Inner courtyard of Mis- 


ksion Inn at Riverside, 


ewel DeSoto of Rich- 
ond, Calif., using Ciro- 
flex camera at 1/50 sec- 
nd speed, f:11. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
TRAVEL will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants mmay use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 


FREE PLANNING HELP 


Western Vacations 


on the Super Dome 


: ie VMIPIAN, ; 


You’llhavea happy time in the North- 
west and a happy trip on the Olympian 
HIAWATHA with its full-view Super 
Dome. Pullmans with Skytop 
Lounge; Touralux cars offering lowest 
cost sleeper travel to and from the 
Northwest; reserved-seat, leg rest 
coaches; diner and Cafe Lounge. 

Round trip fares are low. Big savings 
on circle routings and family fares. 


@ PaciFic NortHwest — Coulee 
Dam; Seattle-Tacoma with Puget 
Sound, Mt. Rainier, Olympic 
Peninsula; Victoria and Vancou- 
ver in British Columbia. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK — via Galla- 
tin Gateway. Old Faithful, Grand 
Canyon. Also Montana Rockies. 


CALIFORNIA—Oregon— Washing- 
ton—see all the Pacific Coast. 


PaciFic NorTHWEST— Yellow- 
stone. 


CoLtorabo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City —Idaho— Yellowstone — 
Montana Rockies. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES—Victoria- 
Vancouver—Pacific Northwest. 


ALASKA—by the Inside Passage. 
Dupe RANCHES—Northwest. 
EscORTED TOURS—wide variety. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
723 Union Station, Chicago 6, Il. 


I am interested in vacations 1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 (circle choices). Please send free 
vacation planning literature. 
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Name 
Address. 


Ci ya ee ae Zone State___ 


4 MILWAUKEE *2 


CARIBBEAN — ) 


May 12 
May 13-20 


May 18 
May 20 


May 26 
May 26 


June 5 


June 8 
June 9 


June 14-24 


June 22 


June 24 
June-July 


Jun.-Aug. 
July 

July 

July 4 
July 14 


July 16 
July 25 


Late July 
August 


August 1] 
August 2-4, 
9-16 
August 3 
August 4 


August 4 


August 6 
August 15 


September 


Martinique 
St. Vincent 


Haiti 


Puerto Rico 
Nevis 


Trinidad, 
Tobago, Grenada 


Trinidad, Tobago, 
Haiti, Bonaire, 
St. Vincent, St. 
Lucia, Grenada 


Aruba 


Barbados, St. 
Kitts, St. Lucia 


Puerto Rico 


Aruba 


Aruba 
Trinidad 


Puerto Rico 
Barbados 
Grenada 

St. Croix 
French West 


indies 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico 


Trinidad 
Grenada 
Haiti 
Barbados 
St: Croix 
Trinidad, 
Tobago 


Antigua 


Virgin Islands 
Aruba 


Grenada 
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Celebration of Jeanne D’Arc’s Birthday. 


Big Drum Dancing and Saraka in the St. 
Vincent Grenadines. 


Flag and Univ. Day, School Parades. 


Armed Forces Day. Parades, Exhibits, 
Open House on all military posts. 


Whit Monday. Rural sports lg 
horse and donkey races. 


Whitsuntide. Cycle and Athletic event 


yy 


et 
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Corpus Christi religious processions. 


Holy Sacrament Procession, Santa Cruz. 


Celebration of Queen Elizabeth’s birth- 
day. Parades, sports. 


Patron Feast Day of San Juan Bautista. 
Public parties, bonfires on beach, street 
dancing, concerts. 


Procession in Oranjestad in honor df 
Holy Sacrament. 


St. John’s Day. Folklore ceremonies. 
Mid-summer horse-racing in Port of 
Spain. 

Basketball Season. 

Polo Season opens. 

Soccer Season opens. 


Horse races. 


Vs eve i a | 


Bastille Day. Parades of the troops, fire. 
works, public festivities. 


Feast Day of La Virgen del Carmen, 
patron of fishermen. Colorful regattas, 
fireworks, dances, parades. E 


Celebration of Anniversary of Common- 


wealth. Parades, special parties, boat 
races, 


4 


Hosein-Mohammedan Festival. 
Turf Club horse-racing, St. George’s. 


Army Day. Military parades, concerts, 
balls. 


Turf horse-racing. 


St. Croix Yacht Club Race to Tortola. 
Discovery Day. Public holiday, cycle 


sports. 


Carnival Day. Troupes, costumes, queens, 
Calypso and steel bands. 


Yachting Regatta. 


Pilgrimage from Oranjestad to Alta 
Vista Chapel. 


Hunting season opens. 
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| COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


... With the scenes 
you didn’t get! 


635 G Tower Bridge, Langon 


Hi-Fi Color Views 
as good as your own most 
Beautiful Originals 
Stereo (3-D) 


/*You are there’? with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 

agnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
*) treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
/ Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
*{color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
for Giving a Travelog.”’ Stereo catalog free if 
jirequested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
: Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


1 SENT ON APPROVAL 
) ...they have to be good! 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


i Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 
J 
Pa 


(GO BY FREIGHTER! 


4 | Get the most value for your money, travel on 
Wiacdern passenger-carrying freighters. New Sum- 
mer 1958, 11th edition of Ford’s Freighter Travel 
Shuidebook covers the whole subject of freighter 
favel, has a complete listing of trips that can be 
ade on freighters of many nations to over 
m0 interesting world ports. Choose your holiday 
ow from scores of LOWER-COST FREIGHTER 
RUISES to all parts of Europe, So. America, West 
idies, the Orient, Coast-to-Coast, *“Round-the- 
orld, etc. Book contains complete information 
bout ships, accommodations, routes, ports, pas- 
snger fares, addresses of lines, etc. 
]| Ford’s Freighter Travei Guidebook is the national 
thority used by Shipping Companies, Travel 
#gents and World Travelers everywhere. 100 pages, 
illy illustrated. Price $2 postpaid. Mail check 
* M.O. today. 


| KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 42 
131 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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RUSSIA—USSR 


‘Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
‘must be applied for many months in advance, 
\ 


} 
THOLY LAND 

Hi soin one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
/Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
‘Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
‘Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


‘The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


———— 
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By Sea: Cruises to the West Indies 
are offered by innumerable carriers 
and are increasing all the time. 
Some recently announced are: 
Grace Line’s weekly service to 


Aruba, Maracaibo, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Kingston, Jacksonville 
and Baltimore. These sixteen-eight- 
een-day sailings are aboard passen- 
ger-cargo vessels Santa Clara, Santa 
Monica and Santa Sofia with mini- 
mum rate pegged at $495.00 per per- 
son. Sailings are from New York. 

Swedish American Line’s Kungs- 
holm, Gripsholm cruise liners are 
slated for August through Novem- 
ber jaunts of seven to sixteen days 
reaching Havana, San Juan, Ciudad 
Trujillo, the U. S. Virgins and vari- 
ous other ports—not, of course, all 
on the same cruise. 

Two sailings in October, two in 
November are on tap for the Nor- 
wegian American Line’s Bergens- 
fjord ta various West Indian ports. 
A Columbus Day cruise leaving 
New York City October 10 takes 
thirteen days to cover San Juan, 
St. Thomas, Fort de France, Cap 
Haitien and Nassau for a minimum 
fare of $300.00. An October 24 sail 
of thirteen days at the same mini- 
mum rate visits Port-au-Prince, Wi1l- 
lemstad, Kingston and Nassau while 
the November 7 cruise ventures into 
the West Indies only as far as Ha- 
vana, but also makes Bermuda and 
the Bahamas in eleven days time 
for $255.00. 


By Air: Among the many air tours 
of the Caribbean offered, Air 
France’s sixteen-day and seven-day 
Lesser Antilles junkets sell for 
$252.00 to $105.00, including hotels 
—mostly American Plan—and touch 
at Antigua, Barbados, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Martinique, San Juan, St. 
Croix and St. Martin. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 
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Souk America 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
mel a4, SANTOS a 
« MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 
TRINIDAD 
~ LA GUAIRA 


RIO JACHAL = RIO TUNUYAN - RIO DE LA PLATA 


3 sleek 18,000-ton sisterships, air condi- 
tioned throughout: First Class only, all cab- 
ins outside, with private or semi-private 
bath. Outdoor tiled pool, deck sports, or- 
chestra, theatre . . . delicious cuisine. 


Sailings twice monthly from New York 


‘ARGENTINE 
STATE LINE 


See Travel Agents or Boyd, Weir & Sewell Inc., > 
General Agents, 21 State Street, New York 4 


COMPLETE YOUR TRIP COVERAGE. 
Fill in with “‘the quality slides you will be proud 
to show with your own.” Pilgrim Quality slides cover 
the world and the USA from coast to coast with 
up-to-date scenes as you saw them. INDIVIDUAL 
SELECTION ON APPROVAL. Send for FREE CATALOG 
describing many thousands including titles and maps. 


PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS, Maat 


SSOSCHHOSSHSSSSHOSSHSSSOSHOOBSHOHOSSHSOSOOSE 
A New Kind of Tour 


~ 
J 


J ie ae 


3 FOR SINGLE MEN AND 
3 WOMEN EXCLUSIVELY! H * 
: BACHELOR PARTY :  — 
: Not just aTour—it’s aparty all the way! : ee 
$ Monthly Departures: FROM 4 3 
@ Europe ..15 to 41 Days ° Re: 
: Mexico .......... 15 Days $525 : ‘y 
$ West Indies....16 Days Including Air : af 
: for full information see your Travel Agent or ‘ ‘ 
: GRAMERCY TOURS, Inc. : ; 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, Dept. 50, PLaza 8-2434 
WWicrcctecleccslecsescsicccccsnseeeeemee 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 


and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR. NOONAN _ 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


OR A PREVIEW peek at Puerto Rico before you dash to the Caribbean, 
catch the island’s exhibit at the Coliseum during the United States 
World Trade Fair May 7-17. Flamingoes, palm trees, a sand beach, rare 


flowers and other atmospheric items will be on view from the only Caribe 
country amid the fair’s 40-nation exhibition. And if that’s not enough 
to get you in the mood, you can still see smash-hit, long-running Jamaica, 


° LAL 
you say “Namaste 
Softly spoken, with palms folded 


together, “Namasté’” is the Indian 
word for greeting and farewell — 
one of the many gracious customs 
that are typical of India’s way of life. 
Send for the illustrated 30-page 
brochure. 


Contact your travel agent or dept. T 
GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
19 East 49th St., New York PG ANGY. 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 
685 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, nae 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T-5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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with luscious Lena Horne and dash- 
ing Ricardo Montalban, plus a 
bouncy cast, creating the spell and 
sparkle of West Indies fun. So 
primed, you'll praise Manhattan’s 


3 ‘ 
diversity and arrive in the islands 


already half-enchanted. . . . Sardi’s 
East, a branch of the W. 45th St. 
Sardi’s, is due open at 123 E. 54th 
St... . Hudson River Day Line is 
again circling Manhattan, with 
eight runs daily slated from June 
14, fares $2.50 each, $1.25 for kids 
on the splendid three-hour trip 
from the foot of W. 41st St. . ... Park 
Ave.’s Sheraton-East (ex-Ambassa- 
dor) Hotel has unveiled ultra-luxu- 
ry suite of five large, exquisitely 
furnished rooms—all yours for only 
$200 a day. ... Korean Trade Cen- 
ter has opened at 10 W. 56th St. 
selling various handicrafts and sav- 
ing souvenir searchers quite a trip. 
... The Visit of the Lunts to their 
namesake Lunt-Fontanne Theatre 
is now slated for May 5-July 5.... 
Town's newest art gallery is Nord- 
ness at 700 Mad. Ave. .. . Fashion- 
able stores on 57th St. had to cover 
or cut off their names on canopies— 
with sudden enforcement of 1940 
zoning law. WBAI-FM now 
broadcasts at 5:00 p.m. daily what 
Bway shows have tickets available. 
. .. City’s trying to unload Grant’s 
Tomb to U.S. and save upkeep cost 
of $13,000 yearly. ... Signman Doug- 
las Leigh, whose firm puts up most 
of those ‘Times Sq. neons, is pushing 
for non-advertising fountains at Co- 
lumbus Circle... . A pilgrimage to 


Super-size Cinemiracle movie, W indjammer, 
shown above being filmed with triple cam- 
eras, opened April 9 at Roxy Theatre which 
abandoned stage shows, cut seating from 
6,000 to about 2,500 to debut spectacle. Pro- 
duced by Louis de Rochemont with musical 


score by Morton Gould, world-roaming tray-— 
elogue includes West Indies scenes, fills 


screen 100 x 40 feet, biggest yet. 


327 E. 17th St. will reward music — 


lovers with a look at the house 


where Anton Dvorak wrote his New 5 
Stouffer’s — 


World Symphony. 
plans a rooftop restaurant atop 666 


5th Ave. skyscraper where cafe firm 
recently opened ground-floor and ~ 


basement eatery, making unique 
top-to-bottom coverage. . . . Katha- 
rine Cornell stars in Christopher 
Fry’s The Firstborn which will be 


unwrapped at the Coronet April 29, q 


songs by Leonard Bernstein adding 
to the high-calibre cast including 
Anthony Quayle, Roddy McDowall, 
Mildred Natwick. . . . Singlemind-— 
edness pays off at Mr. Prime Ribs, — 
24 Central Park So., where prime 
ribs constitute solitary entree al- 
though other courses may vary, tab 
being about $5.00. . . . Unusual op- 
portunity to see 70 Renoir paintings 
is yours until May 10, end of cur- 
rent showing at Wildenstein gal- 
leries, 19 FE. 64th St... . . City’s cops 
have now been supplied with Span- 
ish-English phrase books to aid com- 
munications with newcomers—or 
even visitors. ... Theatre 74 is new- 
est way-off-Bway playhouse, at 334 
E. 74th St. ... Van Cortlandt Motel 
at Bway and W. 256th St., opposite 
Van Cortlandt\Park in Bronx, has 
added 31 rooms, can now sleep 200 
travelers. ... No matter how tempt- 
ing the merchandise appears, shy 
away from those Times Sq. auction 
stores. Cleaned-up Brooklyn 
Bridge turned out to have pinkish- 
tan towers, just right for spring. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divail 


SERIES OF meetings with all in- 
terested organizations in Ber- 
muda is planned by the Trade 
Development Board’s committee on 
the 350th anniversary celebrations 


'} in 1959. The Board is anxious to 


have the advice and help of all who 
can make a contribution to the com- 
munity effort.... Belmont Manor 
has completed construction of its 
fabulous L-shaped pool, a pastel 
‘| beauty heated for year-round 
| swimming and surrounded by 
| parasols and flower boxes. Most 
)| intriguing feature of the pool is the 
'55-foot cocktail bar with windows 
at water level so the crowd can 
}}) watch and be amused by the swim- 
} mers.... The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce played a philanthropic 
role when it presented the Patrick 
Town School in Jamaica with a 
battery-operated radio, and over 
1,000 books collected locally.... 
}| All Bermudians look forward to 
May 24, traditional date for the 
locals to begin swimming. It is 
also Empire Day, an official holiday, 
and fitted dinghies compete in St. 
{| George’s Harbour... . Another two- 
year contract has been signed and 
approved between Furness-Withy 
# Lines and the Trade Development 
# Board. There will be eleven trian- 
f gular cruises, and 42 direct-return 
I voyages between New York and 
Bermuda. ...A new fleet of yellow 
-and green radio taxis has been in- 
troduced by Trott Taxi Service to 
enable drivers to give more eff- 
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cient service and less wasted mile- 
age... . Photographs taken in 
Bermuda from July 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1958, will be elegible 
for valuable prizes in the sec- 
ond annual photo contest spon- 
sored by The Royal Gazette. 
Black and white and color photos 
may be submitted, and the contest 
is open to amateurs and profession- 
als... . During 1957, Bermuda Holi- 
day House booked over 27,000 
visitors for its all-day island lunch- 
eon cruises. This represents about 
twenty-five per cent of all arrivals 
here, and for the present season both 
luxury yachts, Duchess and Priscilla, 
have been overhauled and repainted 
white and blue....So that visitors 
to Bermuda will know how to 
contact representatives of various 
groups, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has erected in the incom- 
ing passenger lounge at Kindley 
Field a cedar plaque bearing the 
names and telephone numbers of 
eight international organizations.... 
Aware that many people are inter- 
ested in the early history of Ber- 
muda, the American Sightseeing 
Association in Bermuda has in- 
augurated an historical tour every 
Thursday to Ye Olde Towne of St. 
George’s, birthplace of the Col- 
ony.... Eagle Airways plans creat- 
ing a Bermuda atmosphere on board 
with Bermuda shorts and knee socks 
as uniform wear for stewards and 
stewardesses, rum _ swizzles and 
piped-in Calypsos. ... Some of the 
most delicious Continental dishes 
this side of the Atlantic are being 
served at Ariel Sands where the 
former head chef of world-famous 
Bauer au Lac in Zurich has intro- 
duced his culinary know-how. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


. N AMERICAN rodeo is being held 


near Brussels daily during 
the World’s Fair, with 50 © 


Indians from the States participat- 
ing....If you want to meet the 
Brussels theatre world, join au- 
thors, actors and pretty actresses _ 
at the new Le Chapiteau, 14 Place | 
des Martyrs. Nice atmosphere, but 
crowded....An Information Pa- 
vilion will be in operation for the 
duration of the Fair at Place de 
Brouckére in Brussels, the busi- 
ness center of the Belgian capital. 
Elegant and practical, the pavilion 


is extremely useful to tourists and — 


visitors, night and day. The offices 


are equipped to give full and im- ie 


mediate information regarding the 
Fair, sights of Brussels, shows, 
means of transport, exchange, ac- 


commodation, etc....A meeting of 


delegates from the most important 
touring clubs and automobile as- — 
sociations was held recently in 
Geneva. Main item on the agenda 
was the tightening of inter-club co- 
operation in order to increase the 
advantages and services offered to 
automobile drivers traveling in 
foreign territories. The Belgian 
delegate suggested establishment of 
a standard document in order to 
achieve internationalization of the 
services. Agreement was reached as 
to a document holding a certain 
number of passes and certificates 
granting the bearer financial, tech- 
nical and juridical assistance. It 
will bear “‘credit letters of I.T.A.” 
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in order to allow the granting of 


financial advances: for payment of 
repairs, refund for returning a dam- 
aged vehicle and also insurance cov- 


_ ering customs duties in case of theft 


or destruction, free emergency re- 
pairs and free technical advice. ‘This 
new Tourist Book will provide all 
members of any national touring 
club or automobile association with 
the same advantages as those given 
by the club members of the visited 
country. ... The highly artistic and 
cultural display, Son et Lumiére, 
will again take place from April 
6 to September 30 at Ghent, in 
French or Flemish every other 
day. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


‘OT MANY foreigners traveling 
N in Denmark realize that the 
National Museum possesses 

the world’s finest collection of 
stone-age tools and runic stones 
dating from the Viking period. The 
collection of stone tools holds a 
sensation: the Hindsgavl Dagger 
which was used several thousand 
years before Christ was born. It is 
a masterpiece—the most beautiful 
flint-tool in existence.... When 
traveling in Sweden, it pays to make 
use of the many discount-systems: 
family tickets, holiday _ tickets, 
roundtrip tickets and sports tickets. 
. The coronation of Norway’s 
King Olav V takes place on June 
22 in one of Scandinavia’s oldest 
and most beautiful churches, the 


Nidaros Cathedral in Trondheim. 


. American film actor Gene Kelly 
recently visited Copenhagen to 
negotiate with Nordic Film Co. 
about production of An American 
in Copenhagen....In the North 


Forest at Jaegerspris, not very far 
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Scandinavia’s 


from Copenhagen, 
oldest oaks are to be found, three of 


them 1,000 years old. ... Like Loch 
Ness in Scotland, the Storsjgen in 
beautiful mid-Sweden has a fan- 
tastic sea-serpent observed by 
many.... All through May there is 
an exhibition of Norwegian arts and 
crafts in Oslo at Oscarsgate 42.... 
World championship in football 
will be decided in Stockholm on 
June 29. ... One of the best depart- 
ment stores in Copenhagen has a 
sales booth during the height of the 
summer season where American 
guests can buy Danish Christmas- 
tree decorations. ... Midsummer 
Eve celebrations with dancing 
around the Maypole take place all 
over Sweden on June 20, espe- 
cially colorful celebrations being 
observed at Mora in the Dalarne 
district. On June 21 it is Midsum- 
mer Day, a public holiday in Sweden 
with festivals, folk-dancing and tra- 
ditional games. ... Norway has one 
of the highest waterfalls in the 
world. It is situated in Mardal in 
the district of Romsdal and is a 
favorite spot for travelers. ... Last 
year Scandinavian Airlines System 
carried over 6,000 passengers direct 
via the North Pole from Copen- 
hagen to Tokyo and vice versa.... 
In several places in Lapland in 
North Sweden the midsummer- 
dance around the Maypole is done 
on skis! Lapland lies on about the 
same latitude as Alaska, and in some 
localities the wide mountain ranges 
make you think of Arctic areas, but 
thanks to western winds and the 
Gulf Stream the climate is compara- 
tively mild. ... Rédvig Inn, 42 miles 
south of Copenhagen, will have a 
number of first-class rooms, all with 
private baths, ready in time for the 
1958 summer season. This inn, by 
the way, is under the same owner- 
ship as the characteristic and very 
popular Coq d’Or restaurant in 
Copenhagen. 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


about Mexico it usually has to 

- do with crossing the border. 
The progressive Nuevo Leon Hotel 
Association in Monterrey is now 
taking up the cudgel on behalf of 
all beleaguered tourists. Americans 
arriving in Monterrey are asked to 
fill out questionnaires on how they 
were treated by immigration and 
customs officials—if road conditions 
were good, if there was delay at the 
border, if services were satisfactory. 
. Tourism boss Dr. Francisco Vil- 
lagran is appealing for more invest- 
ment in hotels to take care of the 
expected surge of visiting Norte- 
americanos.... More than 600,000 
Americans are expected to visit the 
Republic this year, and they'll leave 
behind a_ half-billion dollars. ... 
In places like Miguel’s Oriental 
in Mexico City, for about $1.00 
you can eat succulent salads, 
shishkabob and Turkish pastries, 
and listen to Syrian singing.... 
Before year’s end Mexico may be 
making its first auto—cheap, eco- 
nomical, modeled after the Italian 
Fiat, and made by Diesel Nacional. 
Most popular cars in the Republic 
right now are Fords and Chevvies, 
with Volkswagen and Fiat next.... 
Mexico’s National Symphony Or- 
chestra concert season is now under- 
way with Sunday concerts at the 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City. 
. A November deadline has been 
set for completion of the ultra- 
ultra new railroad station in the 
capital. . . . Undulating around 
Acapulco recently, Gina Lollobri- 
gida and spouse (yes, there’s a Mr. 
Lollobrigida) ....If you get that 
odd feeling from too much of any- 
thing, expect to pay a house doctor 
in your hotel from $4.00 to $6.00 
per call. Even deluxe hotel medics 
shouldn't charg& more... . Every 
Mexican woman has one thing in 
common—her rebozo. The _ best 
coarse-wool specimens are from 
Oaxaca, and the finely-woven cot- 
ton and silk ones from famed 
Santa Maria. The ultimate test for 


T AMERICANS have any gripes 
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a rebozo: can you pass it easily 
through a small finger ring? ... The 
anti-malaria drive throughout Mex- 
ico has had startling success, and 
deaths dropped from 30,000 yearly 
to less than 3,000 in 1957....Mex- 
ico’s tourist bureau has promised 
there’ll be no hike in hotel tariffs 
this year. Mexico is one of the few 
countries which maintains a strict 
price ceiling on hotel rates.... 
Construction has begun on what will 
be Mexico’s longest bridge—556 
meters—across the Coatzacoalcos 
River on _ the Veracryz-Tabasco 
highway. It will handle auto and 
rail traffic, should be finished by tfie 
end of the year. eae 
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MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


ILLBOARDS the length of Flori- 
da used to beg the winter 
tourist to “Stay Through 
May.” It isn’t necessary now—a new 
crop takes its place, lured by mid- 
April hotel rate cuts which prevail 
through June and offer the $28.00- 
a-day room of peak season for $20.00, 
or the $6.50 room for $3.50. fa 
Miami in May offers average tem- 
perature of 82° high and 72° low, 
with average rainfall 4.27 inches for 
the month. . . . Governors from 48 
states and the territories are due 
May 18-22 for the National Goy- 
ernor’s Convention. Headquarters 
will be at the Americana Hotel in 
Bal Harbour. World premiere of 
Across the Everglades, produced in 
Florida by Budd and Stuart Schul- 
berg, is planned for convention 
period. ... Recent weeks have seen 
world premieres of Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar, with author Herman 
Wouk on hand, and of Paris Holi- 
day, for the opening of which come- 
dian Bob Hope landed at Eden Roc 
Hotel pool area—in a_ helicopter. 
. Tschaikowsky will be soloist 
with the University of Miami sym- 
phony orchestra on May 3 and 4. 
He’s 21-year-old Andre Tschaikow- 
sky, acclaimed as “one of the finest 
pianists of the generation” by Ar- 
tur Rubenstein. Concert ends the 
winter season. Summer Pop concert 
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season of the U. of M. symphony 
starts later in month, with Sunday 
series at beach auditorium....Mi- 
ami Music Theater musical com- 
edy series, called off because of 
February’s cold spell, resumes un- 
der canvas in mid-May, with Guys 
and Dolls, Show Boat and Okla- 
homa! due for full week runs. 

. Dave Garroway’s Today televi- 
sion show originates from beach 
hotel for five days starting May 18. 

. Textile Workers Union conven- 
tion at Miami Beach Auditorium 
starts May 11.... Bert Nevins’ 20th 
annual Mrs. America contest is set 
for Fort Lauderdale, with winners 
from 48 states (and husbands) on 
hand for final selections at War 
Memorial Auditorium, May 1 
through 13.... Flamingo, in Ever- 
glades National Park, west of Mi- 
ami, is picking up tab on first 24 
hours of boat dockage. Fishing is 
so good management knows boat- 
owners won't want to leave.... 
Baseballer Ted Williams, who is in 
fishing tackle business in south 
Florida, has a trophy up for “most 
bonefish released.’ The 1957 winner 
took it with 87 gamey bonefish freed 
after boating.... Tourists are apt 
to stumble on Hollywood and New 
York filming expeditions all over 
Florida. Sequences for Border Pa- 
trol, starring Dick Webb, are being 
made in Everglades. Ditto Navy 
Log. Crystal clear waters of Silver 
Springs chosen for underwater shots 
needed for a Lloyd Bridges series 
and Columbia’s Forbidden Island. 
Skies over West Palm Beach jet cen- 
ter found ideal match for Korean 
backgrounds of The Hunters, star- 
ring Robert Mitchum and Rich- 
ard Egan. MGM plans to use Key 
West for sequences of Project Nine. 

. Miami skyline has new addi- 
tion with completion of Dupont- 
Tarleton Hotel and exhibit center 
on bank of Miami River on site of 
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pioneer Royal Palm Hotel. Feature 
isa Sky Room cafe and banquet hall 
fourteen stories up, 
vistas of Everglades and Biscayne 
Bay. ...Cat Cay International 
Tuna Tournament starts in waters 
between Florida and the Bahamas 
May 21. These are the finny that 
weigh in in the hundreds of pounds 
each. Bahamas International tour- 


“nament follows May 29 to June 2. 


. New record in the smaller baby 
allison tuna class may have been set 
in March off Pompano Beach with 
a 44-pound specimen caught on 30- 
pound test line by a woman visitor 
from Cincinnati....U. of Miami 
has a class in new car renting and 


leasing with 200 car dealers en-— 


rolled. ... Horse racing finished in 
Florida until Tropical reopens in 
November but the greyhounds con- 
tinue, with pari-mutuel betting at 
Biscayne (Miami) Kennel Club, 
Orange Park in Jacksonville, and 
Sarasota. ... Former boxing champ 
Rocky Marciano now has many Mi- 
ami area enterprises, 
farm where tomatoes are grown. 
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PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


IcAssoO Is much in the news 
these days: a display of 150 of 


his latest ceramics is at the 
Maison de la Pensée Francaise, 2 rue 
de I’Elysée, in Paris; and a preview 
glimpse of his ambitious 40-panel 
fresco, for the UNESCO’s new Paris 
palace, can be had by a visit to his 
Riviera hideout at Vallauris.... 
While in the South, don’t miss the 
Film Festival, May 2 to 18, a hectic, 
hilarious event even for disinter- 
ested by-standers. Frank Sinatra and 
Marilyn Monroe have promised to 
come....The Eiffel Tower had 
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over 1,500,000 paid entries last 
year, with the Chateau of Ver- 
sailles not far behind.... The Crazy 
Horse Saloon, Avenue Georges V, 
noted for its “dignified” and talent- 
ed strip-teasers, has a new show, 
amazingly in the best of taste. Can 
be recommended for your visiting 
aunt.... Glyndebourne Festival 
Opera holds the spotlight at the 
Drama and Music Festival at the 
Sarah Bernhardt Theatre... . 
Forty nations are sending displays for 
an exhibition devoted to the progress 
in geophysic and cosmic science to 
be held on the banks of the Seine 
until June 23....Two years ago 
Josephine Baker gave her farewell 
recital at the Olympia Theatre, so 
on May 21 she makes her return to 
the Paris stage—at the Olympia.... 
Afier having been closed for three 
months because of labor difficul- 
ties, the famed Folies-Bergére has 
re-opened with a new revue, re- 
puted to be costing $400,000... . 
May is the month of multiple holi- 
days, with most offices and stores 
and all banks closed May 1, Labor 
Day; May 8, V-Day; May 15, Day of 
Ascension; May 26, Whit Monday. 
... One of the most important of all 
European events is the Paris Fair 
May 20 to 26 at the Parc des Exposi- 
tions (Porte de Versailles) . One of 


- the most unusual sections of the 


fair is that devoted to antiques, 
when Europe’s dealers get together 
for a joint display and sale of their 
works of art.... The Jean Louis 
Barrault-Madeleine Renaud Com- 
pany, having been put out of their 
temporary home at the Sarah Bern- 
hardt Theatre because of the drama 
festival, are off on a six-month world 
tour, in hopes they'll come back to 
a permanent home....The Monte 
Carlo Casino has opened a new 
ultra-exclusive private room, re- 
served for a maximum of twelve 
persons, and no-limit stakes... . 
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Auteuil track is open and active for 
horse-racing fans.... Not far from 


the Auteuil track—56 Rue Poussin, 


JASmin 47-99—is a restaurant spe- 
cializing in dishes flambées, with 
cognac and wine sauces set to the 
flames in front of you. Chez Robert 
Lory is reasonable (about $4.00 with 
wine) and representative of the 
highest type of typically French 
cuisine. 


dateline... 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorff 


HEN SUMMER starts, Italy 
W seems to expand, offering 

more pleasures than ever be- 
fore. Among the highlights—clas- 
sical dances, funny football, a fish 
party and a chariot festival. ...Taor- 
mina, swank resort in Sicily, puts on 
the dances in the romantic ruins of 
its Greek theatre, just as the folks 
from Athens did more than 2,000 
years ago....The football takes 
place in Florence’s Boboli Gardens 
on May 4, when locals in sixteenth- 
century costumes kick the _ ball 
around....’Two days later the re- 
nowned Maggio Musicale opens 
there—outstanding concerts until 
June 30.... At Camogli near Genoa 
it’s free fish May 11, when townsfolk 
fry thousands of pounds in a fifteen- 
foot pan to treat all comers. Natu- 
rally there’s plenty of wine, but that 
you buy yourself....On May 25 at 
Legnano near Milan you’ll see the 
chariot festival, commemorating 
a battle fought in 1176. Again, 
colorful costumes, plus a horse race 
through the town....Up Venice 
way a plush new hotel, the Cipriani, 
run by Harry of Harry’s Bar fame, 
opened on Giudecca Island, where 
you can dine on a shady terrace over- 


looking the city, sun bathe on the 


roof, hire one of the hotel’s pictur- 


esque boats for water sport. A free 


launch whisks you straight across — 
the lagoon to Piazza San Marco in — 


three minutes flat. Room and break- 


fast, about $8.00.... Enjoying the~ 
Roman sun—Audrey Hepburn, fin- — 


ishing The Nun’s Story, Viveca 
Lindfors and Van Heflin, starring in 


~ 


La Tempesta....Tennis fans are — 
flocking to Foro Italico here for 


the international championships, 
big social event that runs till mid- 
month... . If you like fairs there’s 
an interesting one in Palermo (May 
25-June 10), where most Mediter- 
ranean countries show their wares; 


another in Rome (May 31-June 15), — 


with exhibits of textiles, handicrafts 
and almost everything else from 
beach accessories to wine; an inter- 
national toy show (May 11-18) at 
Messina.... The Rome Opera winds 
up its season with Rigoletto on May 
4 and 15, Adriana Lecouvreur on 


May 11 and 16—the latter with Giu- — 


lietto Simionato and _ Ferruccio 
Tagliavini....If you want to cool 
off in a roof-top pool overlooking 
Rome, stay at the new Caesar Au- 
gustus—only hotel in the capital 
where you get a swim with your 
room. (Non-guests pay $1.00.) Lo- 
cated on the outskirts—Via Flaminia 
Nuova 80—the hotel is linked to Via 
Veneto by free bus service every 


half hour—less than a fifteen-minute — 


trip. Singles are $5.00, doubles, 
$8.80, plus taxes, all outside, with 


private balconies, private baths, air | 


conditioned. And you can have 
radios and refrigerators in them, 
too....If you want something 


special in folklore, sail to Sar-— 


dinia. The trip takes less than a 
day, or you can fly in almost no 
time. At Cagliari the islanders car- 
ry the statue of St. Ephisius to Pula 
on May I, bring it back May 4— 
unusual costumes, decorated carts 
drawn by oxen,’ music played on 
Sardinian flutes.... May 15 in Sas- 
sari more peasant costumes, folk 
songs, and dances, as the locals cele- 
brate the Sardinian Cavalcade, a 
roistering parade marking the end 
of Spanish rule in 1711.... You can 
now bring in any amount of Italian 
currency, but exportation is limited 
to 50,000 lire per person. 
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dateline... 


TRINIDAD 


By Bill Hitchins 


ALypsos often take the place 
of union songs when workers 
parade the streets on Labor 

Day (May ly in Trinidad. Through- 
out the West Indies Federation, 
French Antilles and Haiti, color- 
ful parades mark the annual work- 
ers’ celebration, though the day is 
not a holiday in most, areas. ... 


Opening of Antigta’s: first mod, | 
ern hotel is expected shortly with 


the 32-guest Half Moon Bay Ho- 
tel... . La Concha,Hotel will add 
250 more rooms near Puerto Rico’s 
international airport. ... Touring 


Jamaica’s North Coast is a primi- 


tive Jamaican sculptor, Malacia 
Reynolds, who signs his carvings 
“Kapo.” One of his pieces, an alabas- 
ter head of Queen Elizabeth II done 
with a penknife, was bought by 


‘Hills Galleries, the territory’s lead- 


ing commercial art center, who have 
since promoted the cult-leader’s 
work. Generally, Jamaican art has 
caused much interest during recent 


exhibitions in Kingston... . Italian, 
. ve Fr. 

American and British movie and 

television companies have been 


shooting scenes for travelogues and 
fiction pictures in connection with 
West Indian federation celebra- 
tions. These should be on the screens 
later this year.... Puerto Rico’s 
government boasts that all the 
commonwealth’s 2,300,000 popu- 
lation will be living in modern 
standard housing by 1970. This is 
a result of the island’s rapid indus- 
trialization and booming tourist in- 
dustry.... Palm Beach Club, Point 
Cumana, has opened Trinidad’s 
first drive-in restaurant. The terri- 
tory already has the only drive-in 
cinema in the Federation and is 
soon to open two more, one in the 
heart of Port-of-Spain. ...Enlarge- 
ment of Piarco Airport’s Bel Air 
Hotel, Trinidad, has been complet- 
ed and a Western motif added. 
Every night now there’s dancing, 
with floor shows four times weekly, 
music from a steelband, of course. 
... Port-of-Spain’s Tavern on the 
Green Restaurant has been re- 
opened as a first-class night club. 
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Manager plans to stage imported 
and local floor shows from time 
to time.... May 24, Empire Day 
throughout the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, has been receiv- 
ing some abuse in the West Indies 


Federation. It is quite possible that 


_this year’s may be the last Empire 


holiday in the fledgling nation, 
though politicians have so far re- 
mained silent....St. Martin (or 
St. Maarten, if you prefer) is only 
37 square miles in area, but half of 
it is part of France and the other 
half is in the Netherlands Antilles— 
and the language spoken is English. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


N SALZBURG more visitors were 

wed last season than Salzbur- 

gians! It has become fashion- 
able to marry in Salzburg and then 
spend the honeymoon in the lake- 
paradise nearby....A strange and 
exciting entertainment is offered 
by the Croatian Tamburizza play- 
ers, a group of musicians who live 
in the southeasternmost corner 
of Austria in Klingenbach.... 
Deutsch Altenburg, the famous spa 
an hour’s distance from Vienna, is 
today one of the best centers for 
those suffering from rheumatism. 
Close by the Danube and the his- 
toric excavations of Carnuntum, it 
is also a lovely little town for a day’s 


visit.... At last Austrian Airlines — 


has started flying its machines 
across Europe, with London, 
Zurich, Paris, Frankfurt, Ham- 
burg, Rome and Warsaw, first 
cities on the schedule. ... An- 
other sensational discovery in the 
field of art is the complete recovery 
of an old fresco in the castle Halb- 
thurn in the Burgenland. This 


easternmost county of Austria Is re- 
ceiving the attention it had been 
denied in all the years of occupa- 
tion, and artists and scientists alike 
are being richly rewarded for their 
efforts in restormg and excavating 


art treasures....Austrians have al-- 


ways preferred skiing in spring to 
skiing in the winter season. The 
snow is softer, more reliable and the 
only trouble is that you have to 
climb higher to reach it. Once 
there, however, you have the joys of 
summer and winter combined.... 
Now that spring is here, the Feuer- 


vogel in Vienna’s Alserbachstrasse — 


21, the famous grill with its cosy 


straw-covered garden, is in fashion 
again....Sehénbrunn, with its 


wonderful historic castle and gar- 


dens, is always on the list for tour- 
ists to Vienna, but when there are 
also children in the party, a visit 


to the adjoining zoo and the palm 


gardens is a treat for them too. 
... For those who may regret that 
they missed the skiing champion- 
ships in Bad Gastein this year, the 
new book just published, entitled 
Gasteiner Buch, with wonderful 
photos and words by the Austrian 
writer Waggerl, will make up for 
the loss... . Even though the Dan- 
ube is not always blue, more and 
more tourists are certain that a trip 
down the beautiful river past the 
vineyards and castles of the Wachau 
is worth making. The Austrians 
have complied with this wish and 
are supplying twice as many pleas- 
ure boats this season. ... The warm 
weather makes the wine gardens of 
Dr. Hengl in the Kobenzlgasse 22 
or of Karl Hengl at Himmelstrasse 
7 in Grinzing again a place for a 
wonderful evening’s entertainment. 
... Transalpine Express will start 
operating a modern and fast train 
from Zurich to Vienna, with din- 
ing car and all modern comforts, 
very soon—another traveler con- 
venience. 
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ICE PRESIDENT Richard M. 

\ Nixon won a non-political vic- 

tory with tabulation of ballots 
cast for the Fourth Annual Mr. 
Travel Award. 

Votes poured in from every seg- 
ment of the travel industry to name 
the Vice President as 1957’s Mr. 
Travel. He thus joins a select group 
of Award winners: Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man and performer Danny Kaye, 
the three previous personages so 
honored. 

Inevitably linked together in the 
victory are the high standards of the 
qualifications essential for the 
Award—shown in the box on the 
opposite page—and the interna- 
tional itinerary—printed below—of 
the Vice President. 

Unwittingly, TRAVEL perhaps 
forecast Mr. Nixon’s new role by a 
Travel Digest item published in the 
May, 1957, issue. Under the head- 
line announcing Ghana Gets First 


VICE PRESIDENT’S 
1957 ITINERARY 


Morocco Sale 
Rabat 
Casablanca 
Liberia Robertsheld 
; Monrovia 
Ethiopia Addis Ababa 
Libya Tripoli 
O Tunisia ‘Tunis 
Sidi Bois Said 
Ghana Accra 
Aburi 
Uganda Entebbe 
Owens Falls Dam 
sudan Khartoum 
Omdurman 
Italy Rome 
Total Africa and Italy: 19,210 
miles 
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Tourist, the news story revealed 
that Vice President Nixon had 
reached the shores of the then new- 
est nation on the day of its procla- 
mation of freedom, becoming the 
first American ‘visitor. 

Hindsight aside, however, ballot- 
ing from the very first returns indi- 
cated that the transportation ofh- 
cials, travef editors and industry 
leaders felt that Mr. Nixon fully 
met the Mr. ‘Travel qualifications. 

Presentation of the Award, con- 

“sisting of a scroll, a gold Bulova 
watch, an honorary. Tite time sub- 
scription to TRAVEL, afi honor ary 


life-time membership in the Naf’ 


tional Travel Club, was made with- 
out fanfare or spectacle” in keeping 
with the dignity of the Vice Presi- 
_ dent’s world position. 
' Informally, Mr. Nixon received 
representatives of TRAVEL and the 
National Travel Club at his office 
in the Senate Office Building in 
Washington, D.C. 

There, he expressed his apprecia- 


tion and pleasure at receiving the 
tribute and indicated his belief that 
the remarkable growth of the travel 
business would continue. 

TRAVEL is proud of the part it has 
played in establishing the Mr. 
Travel Award, and in the splendid 
cooperation of travel dignitaries 
who have participated in the non- 
partisan Award voting. Indeed, 
more votes were cast in this latest 
election than ever before, and the 
names of those returning a ballot 
are listed on the next page. 

In congratulating the Vice Presi- 
dent on his victory, TRAVEL adds 
the reminder that his election was 
based on the free choice of wide- 
spread representatives throughout 
the travel industry, whose members, 
presumably, are as general a mix- 
ture of Republicans and Democrats 
as any similar group. Their votes, 
cast on the basis of Award qualifica- 
tions, thus give Mr. Nixon the high- 
est tribute which the travel industry 
ofters. 


fr his office, Vice President received engraved gold watch from Sheldon Bane, National 
Travel Club Secretary, left, plus Award scroll from Travel's editor, Malcolm McTear Davis, right. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
MR. TRAVEL AWARD 


1. Be an American citizen who 
has traveled extensively for 
either business or pleasure or 
a combination of both, during | 
the year for which this os es 
is made; = 


2. Add to the respect and esteem 
for American institutions and 
culture by his personal 
meanor during his aa 


3. Help further the cause. 
world peace and mutual - 
derstanding among nati 
and individuals as a result - 
his travels. 


Tour of eight African countries haleed gar- 
ner Award votes for Vice President Nixon. 


iy 


Officials Participating in Fourth Annual Mr. Travel Award Balloting © 


Manuel Aguilar, Consul General 
Mexico 


George Alpert, President 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Andre Alphand, Agent General 
French Government Tourist Office 
J. F. Brennan, Vice-President 
United States Lines 
James C. Banthos, U.S. Representative 
Air-India International 
Kenneth D. Bradshaw 
Jamaica Tourist Board 
Thor Brodtkorb, Consul General 
Norway 
Hans J. Baumann 
German Tourist Information Office 
G. T. Baker, President 
_ National Airlines 
Charlotte D. Brunk, Travel Editor 
Des Moines Sunday Register 
Fred Burns, Travel Editor 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
H. H. Beck, Travel Editor 
Chicago American 
N. R. Bowen, City Editor 
Salt Lake City Deseret News 
Dorothy Brainerd, Travel Editor 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Elmar Baxter, Travel Editor 
Los Angeles Herald Express 
S. N. Banerji, Director 
Government of India Tourist Office 
J. H. Carmichael 
Capital Airlines 
Cornelia Curtis, Travel Editor 
Cleveland News 
Carlo de Ferrariis Salzano 
Italian Consulate General 
Catalina L. Cardero 
Cuban Tourist Commission 
W. P. Colton, Jr. 
Bermuda Development Co. 
John P. Campbell, Travel Commissioner 
New Zealand Government Travel Bureau 
Jose M. Coll, Manager 
Spanish National Tourist Office 
Sylvan Cox, Travel Editor 
Miami News 
James Cortese, Travel Editor 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Bob Davis, Travel Editor 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Tony Davenport, Travel Editor 
Hartford Times 
Maurice d’EKeckhoutte, Consul General 
Belgium 
Pierre R. DeShays, Gen. Rep., No. Am. 
French National Railroads 


George Dickey Collas, Adv. & Pub. Mgr. 


British & Irish Railways 


Axel Dessau, Director 
Danish National Travel Office 


Kevin Durnin, Gen. Mgr., No. Am. 
- Trish Tourist Office 
Dudley Dunn, Manager 
Qantas Airways 
Mrs. Manolita Doelger, Director 
Italian State Tourist Office 


Harry C. Deputy, Jr., Travel Editor 
Philadelphia Daily News 


Harry Daniels, Travel Editor 
Indianapolis News 
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Aziz El-Sherif, Consul General 
Egypt 

Nuri Eren, Director 
Turkish Information Office 

Alan Field 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 

Gene Fretz, Travel Editor 
Arkansas Gazette 

Annette Fortier, Director 
Quebec Tourist Bureau 

Sir Joseph Francis, Consul General 
Australia 

George E. Gardner, President 
Northeast Airlines 

M. Gonzales, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Spanish Line : 

Myron Glaser, Travel Editor 
Washington Daily News 

R. C. Geeslin, Travel Editor 
Houston Post 

Louis E. Gale, Travel Editor 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Hans W. Gasser, Consul General 
Switzerland 

Russel A. Gideon, Travel Editor 
Tulsa Daily World 

Trescot Goode, Travel Editor 
Miami Beach Sun 

Bill Hughes, Travel Editor 
Cleveland Press 

Carlos Hernandez, Director 
Mexican Government Tourist Bureau 

Don Howard, Travel Editor 
Salt Lake Tribune 

Ida Belle Hicks, Travel Editor 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 

Bruce Hamby, Travel Editor 
Denver Post 

Robert W. Houston, Travel Editor 
Omaha World-Herald 

Shirley Ing, Travel Editor 
Dallas Times-Herald 

Arthur Juntunen, Travel Editor 
Detroit Free Press ‘ 

George Johnston, Travel Editor 
Wyoming Eagle 

Fred Jones, Chairman of Board 
Braniff Airways 

George Killion, President 
American President Lines 

Wolfgang A. Kittel, General Manager 
Lufthansa German Airlines 

W.S. King, Account Executive 
Bermuda Trade Development Board 

Henning Koefoed, Director 
Norwegian National Travel Office 

S. Kimura, Manager 
Japan Tourist Association 

Harry Klemfuss 
Dominican Republic Info. Center 

Harry X. Kelly, President 
Delta Line 

H. W. Kusserow, Travel Editor 
San Francisco News 

Dirk J. Koeleman, General Manager 
KLM—Royal Dutch Airlines 

Joseph Llan, Director 
Israel Government Tourist Office 

Arthur D. Lewis, President 
Hawaiian Airlines 

Barnett D. Laschever, Travel Ed. 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Elliot I. Liman, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Holland-America Line 

Lewis A. Lapham, President 
Grace Line 

Henri J. Lesieur, General Manager 
No. Am. & Caribbean Div., Air France 

Leavitt F. Morris, Travel Editor 
Christian Science Monitor 

John A. Montgomery, Travel Editor 
Columbia (S.C.) State 

Arlindo Moura, General Manager 
Brazilian International Airlines 

R. F. Mattesich, Manager 
Austrian State Tourist Department 

G. R. McGregor, President 
Trans-Canada Airlines 

John F. McLeod, Travel Editor 
Washington Daily News 

V. J. Moscosso, General Agent 
Mexican Government Railway System 

W. H. McConnell, Vice-President 
American Export Lines 

W. T. Moore, President 
Moore-McCormack Lines 

George McManus, Travel Editor 
Boston Globe 

W.L. Morrisette, Jr., Vice-President 
Eastern Airlines 

Hugo K. Mayr, Gen. Mgr. 
North America Swissair 

John McAleenan, Travel Editor 
St. Petersburg Times 

Donald W. Nyrop, Manager 
Northwest Airlines 

Birger Nordholm, U.S. General Agent 
Swedish National Travel Office 

Edward T. O’Meara, Travel Editor 
Oregon Journal 

W. A. Patterson, President 
United Airlines 

Colin Petch, General Pass. Agent 
Bergen Steamship Co. 

Warren Lee Pierson, Chairman of Board 
Trans- World Airlines 

Vojislav Popovic, Acting Director 
Yugoslav State Tourist Office 

John Rahr, General Manager 
British West India Airways 

Henry Ramo, General Manager 
Finnish National Travel Office 

Paul L. Rowell, Travel Editor 
Boston Herald 

D. J. Russell, President 
Southern Pacific Company 

John Stingle, Travel Editor 
Los Angeles Examiner 


Jean Simmons, Travel Editor 
Dallas News 


Ed Shave, Travel Editor 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 

James M. Symes, President 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Andrew B. Shea, President 
Pan-American Gyace Airways 

C. R. Speers, Vice-President 
American Airlines 

J. M. Sagrista, U. S. Gen. Mgr. 
Iberia Airlines 

Horace Sutton, Travel Editor 
Saturday Review 


Continued on page 62 
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THE CARIBBEAN 


No sINGLE site suits all men. Lapps adamantly scrabble out an existence on their snow-swept 


soil, Indians edge the Amazon amid primitive conditions but without any noticeable excursions 


al ta 
a 4 


to Rio, and” 8,000,000 peoffie demand the right to cope with the chaos called New York. Yet 


earner : 
the search far“paradise continues. And some 500,000 Americans hied from their homes last year 


; 
to visit the Caribbean—most of them prompted to do so by the Edenic quality of palmy islands 


and exquisite beaches. Under sunny skies, such isles spell paradise for many. After a look at 


some of them, highlighted on the following pages, they may come to mean that for you, too. 
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For centuries the Caribbean has 
drawn men like a magnet, buc- 
caneers for booty and conquistadors 
for power. More recently, however, 
the bankers, the businessmen and 
the daring souls who sail their own 
ships are primarly on pleasure bent. 
And so are the hundreds of other 
travelers, whether they go to the 
larger islands of the Greater 
Antilles or to the more numerous 
islands of the Lesser Antilles that 
swing in a graceful arc from San 
Juan to the Spanish Main. AlI- 
though all of them offer the Ameri- 
can visitor his own _ language, 
a pleasant climate, healthful sur- 
roundings, and accommodations 
ranging up from $5.00 a day for 
room and meals, it is the lesser 
known islands of the group that 
most enchant knowing travelers. 
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BY OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


Despite the early and extended 
influence of Spain, today all of the 
islands are loyal to one of four coun- 
tries—Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land and the U. S. The flags: may 
vary, but the climate is very much 
the same, with a range in average 
temperature between 76° and 82°. 
In the mountains—most of the Les- 
ser Antilles have sections of con- 
siderable altitude—the average may 
be as low as 70°. Trade winds tem- 
per the tropical climate, and the 
rainy season is usually limited to 
the fall months. 

Tropical vegetation flourishes in 
most of the Antilles, long known 
for exotic blossoms, graceful casu- 
arina trees and royal palms. Strange 
and colorful  birds—wild 
hummingbirds and green 


doves, 
todies 


painted with a scarlet brush—are 
native to many of the islands. Every- 
where there are beaches. 
BRITISH ISLANDS 

Of the three groups of British 
islands (Virgins, Leeward and 
Windward groups) those nearest 
Puerto Rico are not only the small- 
est but the least known. They are 
the 30-odd British Virgins, with 
‘Tortola the largest and Dead Man’s 
Chest only half a mile long. In 
Tortola, I spent'a summer in a rent- 
ed house on Half Moon Bay, but 
now you can stay in a small but 
good hotel in Roadtown. Twice a 
week, motor launches make the run 
between St. Thomas and Tortola in 
less than three hours, and the gov- 
ernment launch can be chartered 
at other times. Once the site of 130 
estates owned by planters, among 
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them the twin sons of William 
Penn, the island is now inhabited 
by several dozen English people, and 
a few thousand West Indians. 

This island of the turtle doves 
is about as free from formal enter- 
tainment and from the usual beach- 
and-palm-tree advertising as you 
can find. It does offer horseback 
riding, swzmming and fishing, as 
well as boat trips to the smaller is- 
lands. Trips are made to Jost Van 
Dyke, Anegada, Virgin Gorda—with 
its choice of a subterranean swim- 
ming pool or the best of beaches— 
to Peter Island anc—Beef Island, 
which has a clubhouse~ offerigg 
rooms and refreshments. 

The Roadtown mrarket, tennis at 
Government House 4nd a trip to the 
rain forest provide some entertain- 
ment, and the view of the Carib- 
bean is a constant delight. 

Separated from the British Vir- 
gins by the Anegada Passage. the 
Leeward Islands that fly the Union 
Jack include Antigua, Montserrat, 
Nevis and St. Kitts, with the de- 
pendencies of Anguilla and Som- 
brero, Barbudaand Redonda. Steam- 
ship companies and airlines offer 
regular service to Antigua and St. 


Kitts, and an inter-island launch . 


connects the smaller islands. St. 
Kitts, obviously not the usual tour- 
ist resort, nevertheless attracts many 
visitors. Unusually fertile and lushly 
green, its chief attractions are called 
Mount Misery and Brimstone Hill. 
Only 23 miles long and less than six 
wide, St. Kitts is largely mountain- 
ous, but its southern tip, near Gold- 
en Rock Airport and the ruins of 
Fort Tryon, tapers into a narrow 
peninsula which ends in a scalloped 
doughnut. The hole in the center, is 
Salt Pond, a pleasant Sunday sail. 

Beginning at Basseterre, the capi- 
tal of 8,000, a good 30-mile road en- 
circles the island, making a drive 
to the villages of Old Road, Sandy 
Point and Deep Bay feasible. It is 
to Brimstone Hill Fortress, eight 
miles away, that most people go 
to see what the British once con- 
sidered the Gibraltar of the West. 
En route they pass the tomb of Sir 
Thomas Warner, first settler in the 
British West Indies. Standing more 
than 700 feet high, the fortress is 
a monument to slave labor. Easily 
climbed, it provides a stone-arched 
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view of the Caribbean at its best. 
More ambitious climbers will scale 
Mount Misery, a 4,315-foot peak. 
Those who stay on the road will 
see the Black Rocks, their grotesque 
shapes, formed by cooling lava, now 
washed by boiling surf. 

Monkey Hill rewards the visitor 
with a glimpse of the forest mon- 
keys, long-tailed and _ black-faced. 
Legend credits the French, who held 
the island for twenty years, with 
importing them. To the French 
also are credited the Creole cooking 
and the grillwork galleries of the 
Treasury Building. Its red cupola 
is a landmark, as is the clock-tower 
in the square. Of the hotels, only 
the New Royal sounds at all British. 
The other two, Kool Korner and 
Shorty’s, are institutions despite 
their names, as is the Restaurante 
de Consuelo. Tennis, horse-racing, 
polo and cricket are popular on St. 
Kitts. There’s a library with un- 
usual old prints, and its port, where 
red and white and green houses 
predominate, is colorful. 

Across the Narrows, less than five 
miles from the southern tip of St. 
Kitts, is Nevis, looking like a green- 
and-white-sand dollar on the map. 
Only six by five miles, it is a. vol- 
canic cone named Nieve, or Island 
of the Snows, by Columbus because 
of the clouds that hover around its 
3,600-foot peak. The British who 
fled before the Spanish in the early 
Seventeenth Century colonized Nev- 
is. For two centuries thereafter the 
sulphur baths and hot springs 
brought numerous visitors. 

Easily accessible by daily launch, 
Charlestown, the capital, now re- 
ceives frequent visitors from St. 
Kitts, who come to see Alexander 
Hamilton’s birthplace and the Fig 
Church, with its register entries of 
the marriage of Lord Nelson and 
Frances Nisbet. The two hotels in 
Charlestown are inexpensive, but 
quite adequate. Cotton Ground Vil- 
lage, north of the capital, is a re- 
minder that sea-island cotton is 
grown on the island. Not much of 
Newcastle remains, as an earth- 
quake left its great houses in ruins, 
but it is still a fishing village. 

Anguilla and Sombrero are de- 
pendencies of Nevis. Named Snake 
Island for its shape, the former, like 
most of the Antilles, has no snakes. 


” 


Neither does it have a real town, but 
there is a settlement guest house. 
Sweet potatoes, sisal and salt are the 
products of the island, but ship- 
building is the major concern of the 
5,000 inhabitants. Launches connect 
it with Antigua and St. Martin. 
Tiny Sombrero has room for little 
more than _a-dozen people and a 
lighthouse. 

Montserrat follows the historical 
pattern of the other islands in this 
group. Discovered by Columbus, it 
was named “saw-edged mountain” 
as a reminder of Spain. Colonized 
by the British, it was twice taken 
by the French. One variation is 
worth noting: the early settlers were 
Irish, sent by Cromwell. This is an 
island that markets lime juice and 
tomatoes as well as cotton, that 
serves crapaud—the giant edible 
frogs—and that has black sand 
beaches. The boiling springs on 
3,000-foot Chance Mountain attract 
visitors who arrive on the inter- 
island launches. Plymouth, the 
capital, provides two small guest- 
houses for their comfort, and pleas- 
ant drives, walks and tennis for en- 
tertainment. 

Barbuda and Redonda, depend- 
encies of Antigua, can be reached 
by sloop from Antigua and Mont- 
serrat respectively. High and bar- 
ren, an isolated rock, Redonda was 
claimed by Matthew Shiel of Ire- 
land in 1865 for his infant son, who 
later became known as a writer. He 
in turn named a friend as his succes- 
sor, and in their turn Dorothy 
Sayers, Dylan Thomas and others 
were given “dukedoms” on the is- 
land. Barbuda, as flat as Redonda 
is sheer, is linked with the Codring- 
ton family, who held it for a hun- 
dred years. It is now the site of a 
government stock farm. Neither is- 
land has hotel accommodations. 

Of the five remaining British is- 
lands, Dominica is farthest north, 
with St. Lucia, St. Vincent and 
Grenada, in that order, curving 
gradually southwest, and Barbados 
farthest east, a bit apart from the 
others. Situated between the French 
islands of Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique, Dominica can be reached 
by amphibian plane from the latter 
or by inter-island launches that 
serve Roseau, the capital, and 
Portsmouth. Rugged and moun- 
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Grenada's Grand Anse Beach, two miles long, typifies uncrowded conditions that make Lesser Antilles among Caribbean's best travel bargains, 


tainous, yet with deep gorges, green 
valleys, and wooded slopes, the is- 
land rises to 5,200 feet at Morne 
Diabloton. This is the island of 
citrus fruits and flying fish, of coco 
palms and a river for every day in 
the year. Named by Columbus for 
Sunday, the day of discovery, Dom- 
inica is proud of her Botanic Gar- 
dens, of the waterfalls just outside 
the capital, and of Freshwater Lake, 


3,000 feet high. The fiber floor mats - 


and carpets woven by students in 
the Convent School are among the 
best in the islands. 

For the two most popular excur- 
sions, a guide is needed. To get to 
Boiling Lake, visitors go through 
the Valley of Desolation, a region 
hemmed in by cliffs and noted for 
its boiling springs. In the north, 
the Carib Reserve provides a home 
for the last of those natives whose 
ancestors fought off settlers for two 
centuries or more. A coastal launch 
connects Roseau and Portsmouth 
on Prince Rupert Bay, from which a 
twenty-mile drive and a five-mile 
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trek take you to Battaka, village of 
the Caribs. In spite of the new 
Transinsular Road, much of Dom- 
inica remains inaccessible and un- 
explored, and therefore of special 
interest to those who seek the un- 
usual. Reservations are advisable, 
however, as hotels are small, the 
largest with rooms for only four- 
teen people, with American plan 
rates about $5.00 a day. 

The sheltered harbor of red- 
roofed Castries, capital of St. Lucia, 
is a favorite stop of cruise ships and 
yachts. The island is also accessible 
by plane, and Vigie Airport even 
has a private beach. Although a 
roundtrip flight from New York is 
approximately $250, daily hotel 
rates, American plan, are moderate. 
Travelers are not surprised to find 
that natives, whose home _ has 
changed allegiance a dozen times or 
more in three centuries, still speak 
a French patois, though the island 
is now British. The Home Industry 
shop is a mecca for tourists, offering 
English goods for sale as well as the 


usual straw items. As on the French 
islands, older women of St. Lucia 
wear elaborate costumes: 

St. Lucia is the island by whose 
volcanic cones, Gros Piton and Petit 
Piton, sailors often set their course. 
Near these peaks is Soufriere, a fish- 
ing town named for the volcano two 
miles distant. Guests enjoy a coastal 
trip in the mailboat from the capital 
to Soufriére, where they can spend 
a night or two, climb the twin peaks, 
and take a car with guide to the 
volcano with its boiling springs. 
Almost every part of the island has 
something of interest to offer—in 
fact, the 60-mile drive from Gros 
Islet to Castries, along the Grand 
Cul de Sac River to Dennery on the 
east coast, and down to the southern 
tip of Vieux Fort, is breathtakingly 
beautiful, though time-consuming. 
Near Castries is Fort Charlotte, and 
on Morne Fortuné are the famous 
cannon-ball trees. A one-mile boat 
trip to Pigeon Island from Gros 
Islet is a favorite excursion. The 
ruins of Fort Rodney are on the 
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#) island, plus a beachhouse and cafe. 


Smaller than St. Lucia by nearly 


70 square miles, Barbados is larger 


in population by 150,000. Unique 


} among the Windwards in position— 


most easterly island, and nearly 100 


miles from its nearest neighbor, St. 


Vincent—it is also the most British— 
in fact, it has never been anything 
else. Wheth€r you arrive at Seawell 


| Airport or on one of the frequent 


ships, the first view of Bridgetown, 
the capital, is a pleasant introduc- 


} tion to all that is to follow. Ac- 


commodations range from comfort- 
able guest houses to liXury hotels. 
Furnished houses nfay. be.rénted inf 
the summer for less than $100. 


Clubs, colleges,’ libr4yies’ and mu- 
-seums, excellent béaches and _ all 


kinds of fishing, golf, polo, cricket 
and racing, plays, concerts and 
dances—all are available. 
Bridgetown’s charm __ includes 
houses in pastel colors, harbor 
police whose bell-bottomed trousers 
are those of Nelson’s day, and the 


_Careenage, a kind of second harbor, 


with colorful ships and crowded 
docks. Gourmets like the local spe- 
cialty: flying fish. 

Old maps show that two dozen 
forts guarded the islands in the late 
Eighteenth Century. Whereas once 
the mahogany and locust trees coy- 
ered great sections of forest land, 
now agriculture is the chief concern. 
Of 100 factories, only a few still 
manufacture sugar and syrup. Of 
the great plantation houses, a half 
dozen remain, among them Sam 
Lord’s Castle, now a residential club 
furnished with priceless antiques, 
and Alleynedale Hall, complete 
with ghost. 

Places to visit include the resort 
of Bathsheba; Holetown, once 
Jamestown, the original settlement; 
Hackleton’s Cliff and Mount Hill- 
aby, the highest point on the island. 
Others are Consett Bay, Cherry 
Tree Hill and Chalky Mount, near 
which the local pottery is made. 

An island of high peaks and green 
foothills, St. Vincent is reached by 
amphibian plane from Barbados 


or Trinidad, or by launch. There 
are several good hotels and guest- 
houses in and near Kingstown, the 
capital, one with a private pool. 
Fishing, swimming, tennis and sail- 
ing are the chief means of enter- 
tainment, with an occasional dance 
at the Sugar Mill Inn or the Aqua- 
tic Club. A popular sail of two 
or three hours takes you to Bequia, 
one of the Grenadines, where there 
is a small hotel. 

A breadtruit tree planted by Cap- 
tain Bligh of Bounty fame grows 
in the Kingstown Botanic Gardens, 
oldest in the Indies. In Layou, a 
fishing village just a few miles north | 
of the capital, there are Carib stones 
with strange carvings. The Caribs 
made their last stand against in- 
vasion on this island. From the cap- 
ital to Georgetown, about 22 miles, 
there is a pleasant drive along the 
coastal road. Soufriére, the volcano 
which erupted in 1812, may now be 
climbed to its very top, where a 
freshwater lake fills the crater. 
Mount St. Andrews, near the cap- 


Largest of Windward Islands, St. Lucia is easily reached from major West Indian spots, prides itself on lovely harbor at capital of Castries. 


ital, is another climb with a reward- 
ing view. The Falls of Balleine are 
reached by boat. 

Farthest south in the Windwards, 
Grenada was originally named Con- 
cepcioén by Columbus, who sailed 
right past and left it to the Caribs. 
It was held by the French for years, 
and the English finally took over 
in 1783. Spices and cocoa are the 
chief products. 

Few of the Indies have as fine a 
harbor or a climate as desirable. 
Good roads connect all parts of this 
spice island. In fact, the drive from 
the airport to Grenville, a photo- 
genic village, and across the island 
“to the capital, is in itself an ex- 
cursion. Another pleasant drive is 
to Sauteurs, the jumping-off place 
for Green and Levera_ islands, 
haunts of snorkelers and spear fish- 
ermen. The mountain lake of 
Grand Etang, 2,000 feet high, is 
only seven miles from St. George’s. 
It is possible to visit cocoa planta- 
tions and nutmeg groves, and visi- 
tors usually spend a day at Annan- 
dale Falls. Cottages may be rented 
at Grand Anse Beach. 

FRENCH ISLANDS 

The French Antilles include Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe, and the 
numerous dependencies of the lat- 
ter—Iles des Saintes, Marie-Galante, 
Saint Barthélemy, Désirade and St. 
Martin. The last-named, a free port, 
is a good example of co-existence, 
for it has been occupied by the 
French and the Dutch since 1648. 
_ Only an hour by plane from Guade- 

loupe, and half that time from St. 

Croix, St. Martin is just beginning 
to be a resort, and one that offers 
two capitals with no restrictions in 
travel. Holidays of both countries 
are celebrated in both sections of 
the island. Philipsburg, the Nether- 
lands capital, fits neatly on a sand- 
bar with the water of the Great Salt 
Pond on one side and Great Bay 
on the other. Although most ar- 
rivals land at Juliana Airport, 
others come on the government ship 
from Curacao, which touches most 
of the Dutch islands in its ten-day 
cruise. 

Fifteen miles south is St. Bar- 
thélemy, now French but once 
Swedish. The capital is still called 
Gustavia. Better known as St. 
Barts, the island raises cattle for 
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export. Once a privateer port, it 
is still noted for its seamen. The 
hotel Paris-Stockholm belies its 
name, content to offer three rooms 
above a grocery store. Though run 
by the mayor, it will no doubt soon 
have competition. Costumes of the 
older women and their stiff white 
bonnets are reminders of the French 
provinces from which the early 
settlers came. 

In the five volcanic islands called 
Iles des Saintes, with their steep hills 
and ruined forts, live the Santois, 
descendants of the fishermen of 
Brittany. Every day a steamer leaves 
Trois Riviéres in Guadeloupe for 
Terre de Haut. Rough or calm, the 
six-mile trip enables passengers to 
admire the split-bamboo hats worn 
by the boatmen, and seen nowhere 
else. Indo-China probably set the 
style for these curious hats, which 
are shaped like the spokes of a wheel 
and made of bamboo and cloth. 
There is a small guest house, and 
visitors always note the privately | 
owned house extending from a rock 
and fashioned like a ship heading 
toward sea, complete with port- 
holes. It was in this neighborhood 
that the eighteenth-century naval 
battle between Admirals de Grasse 
and Rodney took place, with an 
English victory that saved Jamaica. 

Little Marie-Galante was named 
by Columbus for one of his ships. 
Its two towns, Grand Bourg and 
Capesterre, have no quarters for 
tourists, nor does Désirade, which 
is used by the government as the 
site of a leprosarium. 

DUTCH ISLANDS 

The Netherlands West Indies, 
discovered by Vespucci, originally 
attracted Dutch settlers who needed 
salt for their herring. Now the three 
largest, Aruba, Bonaire and Cura- 
cao, are enjoyed all year by travel- 
ers from North and South America. 
Less well known are the smaller 
Dutch islands, totaling 30 square 
miles: St. Martin, already described, 
St. Eustatius and Saba, the last two 
dependencies of Curacao. 

Statia, which can be seen from 
St. Kitts, was once so important to 
Caribbean commerce that a hun- 
dred ships a day crowded the har- 
bor. To Americans it is still impor- 
tant, for Fort Oranje was the first 
foreign port to salute U. S. ships in 


1776, thus recognizing our status as _ 
an independent country. Untor- 
tunately, Admiral Rodney later 
burned the capital. Although 20,000 
once lived there, only 1,000 remain. 
The island is accessible only by the 
monthly launch, and guests: should 
make advance reservations in the 
government guest house at Oranje- 
stad, as it is quite small. 

Little Saba, with its five square 
miles, most of them straight up and 
down, is unique among the Indies: 
there are no docks, harbors or good 
beaches; the population of 1,200 1S 
largely white, and every landing is 
by rowboat. Visitors are “lightered » 
ashore” from the St. Kitts boat, and 
the experience is an exciting begin- 
ning to a visit which takes them in 
a jeep up the sides of a 3,200-foot 
volcanic cone, then down to the 
town called Bottom in the crater, 
the only level spot on the island. 
The jeep is a recent innovation, as 
is the road it traverses. Before its 
advent, everyone had to walk sev- 
eral hundred steps to get to Bottom. 
How the early settlers managed to 
get their furniture and supplies up 
those steep steps remains a mystery, 
but so they did, and their descen- 
dants have lived since 1640 in their 


_red-roofed white houses. Most of 


their food is imported—in cans. 

_ Visitors may make reservations to 
stay in the Government Guest 
House in Bottom, which is simple 
but clean and comfortable, or in a 
less adequate guest house on Wind- 
wardside. Hellsgate in the north has 
no quarters for visitors. It does well 
to provide shelter for the half dozen 
hardy inhabitants whose houses 
seem literally to hang on a barren, 
windy cliff. Guides will take you to 
see the top of the crater and the tree 
fern forests. Once the island was a 
natural refuge for buccaneers and 
smugglers who defended themselves 
by gently tipping great rocks down 
the steep incline. Now the women 
outnumber the men, who go to 
Curacao or to sea to make a living. 
The women stay at home and make 
lace for exporta, 

Ever since Sir Francis Drake set 
forth in the Golden Hind, these 
lesser known islands of the Carib- 
bean have stirred the imagination. 
One glimpse, and they'll surely stir 
yours. 
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BY ELAINE DAWN 


sun-splashed 
french west 
indies tempt 
travelers 

to go native 


TRAVELERS WHO know the Carib- 


‘bean say that this is the time—“‘be- 


fore they get spoiled’’—to visit the 
French islands of Guadeloupe and 


Martinique. As the big French is- 


lands in the Caribbean, _ Guade- 
loupe and Martinique are making 


- a bid for American tourist business, 


cleaning up their dirty streets, 


building modern hotels, and ad-— 


vertising their magnificent views 
and-beautiful beaches. And Ameri- 
cans, for the first time in the history 
of tourism, are booking flights di- 
rect to Pointe-a-Pitre (Guadeloupe) 


and Fort de France (Martinique) . - 


Both islands are on the itineraries — 


of several cruises for 1958. 
Exploitation of the islands has 


not gone far enough to effect prices. 


_ Costs are low, and the exchange 


gives visitors a tremendous advan- 
tage. Returning vacationists usually 
bring home quantities of French 
champagnes, liqueurs and fine per- 
fumes, most of which cost less than 


% 


in France. Merchants allow fifteen — 


per cent discount on purchases paid — 


for in U. S. and Canadian .checks, 


and this discount cancels out the 
duties and excise taxes paid in 
France itself. 


or oa 


raise Mise lag | 2 Ye 


t 


Arpége, for example, which costs — 


$25.85 in the United States and — 


$7.00 in Paris, is only $5.70 in 


Guadeloupe and Martinique. The | 


islands stock perfumes from virtual- 


ly every famous house in France. It 


is comforting to know that all per- 
fumes are bottled in Paris and abso- 
lutely free of adulteration. It is also 
possible to buy Elizabeth Arden’s 


Paris toiletries—powders, lotions — 


and creams—at a fraction of U. S. 
prices. ? 

Travelers who plan to visit both 
islands should delay shopping—ex- 
cept for such local souvenirs as 
Madras, pottery, dolls and baskets 
—until they reach Martinique, when 
they should go straight to Roger 
Albert’s, the biggest, smartest shop 
in the French West Indies. 

People on the little island de- 
pendencies of Guadeloupe—Desir- 
ade, Marie Galante and the Isles des 
Saintes—are gentle and kind, but 
they do not speak English. And 
there are no hotels on the islands, 
which is fine for fishermen and 
wonderful for beach combers, but a 
little too off-beat for most Ameri- 
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Fort de France, capital of French-owned Martinique, is small enough to sight-see on foot. 


cans, save the unusually adventur- 
ous. 

Even Guadeloupe is a bit on the 
primitive side. Take, for example, 
the Grand Hotel in Pointe-a-Pitre. 
The Grand advertises that every 
room has a bath. But the baths fre- 
quently have no water in them. 

Two blocks from the Grand is 
the native market, where dark wom- 
en—vendors of fruits and vegetables 
—squat behind coal pots to cook bits 
of fish and meat with garlic and 


-pimento. The market is full of life 


and color, but it is also dirty and 
smelly. 

The Iron Cathedral, made of 
pieces of iron criss-crossed and bolt- 
ed together, is one of the sights of 
town. It is said to be hurricane and 
volcano proof, and looks it. 

Pointe-a-Pitre is not an attractive 
city. But life behind its great barred 
doors is comfortable and pleasant. 
City houses are built around in- 
terior courtyards, surrounded by 
flower-decked balconies. From the 
streets, you could never imagine 
how nice, how rather like the Vieux 
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Carré in New Orleans, the old 
French houses are on the inside. 
Pointe-a-Pitre, the largest city in 
Guadeloupe, is in the part of the is- 
land called Grande Terre, center of 
extensive sugar cultivation. 

Guadeloupe is formed by twin 
islands, actually—Grande Terre and 
Basse Terre—separated by a very 
narrow arm of the sea called the 
Rivére Salée. Grande Terre is of 
limestone, rather low-lying, and 
fringed with a coral reef. Basse 
Terre is lush and mountainous, 
with bush so green that people call 
it the Emerald Isle. Its highest peak 
is an active volcano that never did 
anyone a bit of harm. 

The best restaurant in Basse 
Terre is Robertson’s where, if given 
sufficient notice, they can whip up 
a good French-Creole meal, and will 
make arrangements for cars and 
guides for a trip to Soufriére, the 
volcano. 

In all Guadeloupe the best res- 
taurant is la Pergola du Gosier, just 
beyond the little village of Gosier, 
where crab-backs and West Indies 


lobsters are better than almost any- 


where else, sea-fresh and succulent. | 


Basse Terre is only about twenty- 
five miles, as the crow flies, from 
Pointe-a-Pitre. But the road winds 
for half a day around the coast, pass- 
ing through Trois Riviéres, where 
small boats ply back and forth to 
the five little Saints. It is a mean, 
tough trip to the Isles and can take 
anywhere from three to six hours. 
The boatmen have beautiful brown 
bodies that gleam in the sun, and on 
their curly black heads they wear 
fantastic hats of split bamboo, 
bleached chalk-white. 

It is said that once upon a time, 
a man from Isles des Saintes made 
his way to China and back again, 
and when he returned to Terre de 
Haut (largest of the little Saints) , 
he was wearing a hat he had picked 
up in Hong Kong. It entranced his 
friends who copied it on the spot, 
and the boatmen have been wearing 
such hats ever since. 

In Guadeloupe, many of the old 
women still wear the delightful cos- 
tumes of long ago, full skirts and 
many petticoats, bustled in back 
and caught up in front. They also 
wear turbans of fine, colorful Ma- 
dras. And on Sundays, they put on 
heirloom jewelry—long strings of 
garnets, earrings of antique gold, 
and sometimes heavy bracelets of 
solid silver. 

Lafcadio Hearn spent two years 
in the French West Indies and was 
enraptured with the colored wom- 
en. “The typical fille-de-couleur,” 
he wrote, “may certainly be classed 
with the most beautiful women of 
the human race, and is beyond ques- 
tion among the best and sweetest 
persons in the world.” 

Hearn was charmed by life in the 
islands, where “the air (he wrote) 
is always warm, the sea the color of 
sapphire, and the woods perpetually 
green.” In the French islands, he 
found the “delightful indolence, 
dreamy content and blessed savage- 
ry” for which he had always longed. 
Both Lafcadio Hearn and Paul Gau- 
guin lived in Maxtinique at the same 
time, but seem never to have met. 

Martinique has a reputation for 
gaiety, but except for a wild dance 
hall in Fort de France, called the 
Select Tango, there is not much 
visible night life. For a glimpse of 
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uninhibited island joy, visitors 
should sit in a gallery above the 
crowded dance hall and watch the 

customers having a good time. 

Nearby is Hotel L’Imperatrice, 
where I recently had an air-condi- 
tioned room with terrace and mar- 
ble bath, plus three ample meals, 
for $16.00 a day. 

A tew4ninutes’ ride from Fort de 
France is the Lido Hotel, surround- 
ed by beautiful gardens and over- 
looking the sea. ‘The hotel has a pri- 
vate club for guests and a fine swim- 
ming pool. Meals are good and the 
atmosphere delightfal.” 

It is worth wiiile going to Mar- 
tinique just to eat. But the best 
places are a: bit Gut~of town. The 
cuisine is Frentth, supplemented 
with little hot peppers, cocoanut oil 
and native spices, all of which lend 
a particular piquancy to chicken 
and seafood. Perhaps the best res- 
taurant is Auberge du Manoir 
where everything is prepared to or- 
der. While you wait, you sit on a 
terrace, drink rum punch and ad- 
mire the view. Nothing could be 
pleasanter. A charming country 
hotel with excellent food is the 
Vieux Moulin, in the pleasant sub- 
urb of Didier. 

Sugar is Martinique largest in- 
dustry, and rum comes second. 
There are nearly 200 rum distiller- 
ies on the island. Martinique rums 
are good, the best of them being 
Rhum Clément and Coeur Chaude. 

People do not drink much water, 
partly because rum costs virtually 
nothing and French wines are inex- 
pensive and excellent. ‘Too, the wa- 
ter, unless boiled or bottled, should 
not be drunk by visitors. There is an 
excellent. bottled water called 
Didier, served without charge at all 
hotels and restaurants. It is a min- 
eral water which gushes out of a 
mountain about two miles from 
Fort de France, and almost every- 
bedy who doesn’t drink rum or wine 
drinks Didier. 

A delightful drive from Fort de 
France is along a coastal road, 
through picturesque fishing villages 
by the shore of the shining sea, to 
sleepy St. Pierre, on whose ruins 
once stood the loveliest city in the 
West Indies. The original St. Pierre 
was wiped out, half a century ago, 
in the eruption of volcanic Mt. 
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Pelée. On its site is a second St. 
Pierre, a poor, struggling place, and 
a fascinating museum, built, accord- 
ing to legend, on the spot where 
Lafcadio Hearn wrote his Sketches 
of Martinique. In the museum are 
all the relics that remain of the 
beautiful city. 

The tragedy took place on the 
morning of May 8, 1902. May 8 is 
Ascension Day in Catholic coun- 
tries, and many of the people of St. 
Pierre were preparing for Mass. It 
was eight minutes of eight and the 
church bells were ringing when, 
above their sweet clamor, there was 
a dreadful roar. And in one blind- 
ing flash, St. Pierre was ablaze. In 
exactly four minutes the city was 
completely destroyed and its 40,000 
inhabitants had perished. The zone 
of absolute destruction was nine 
miles. 

Fragments of charred shoes and a 
scorched corset are exhibited in the 
museum, along with a piece of blis- 
tered wood said to be a piece of the 
tree under which Hearn wrote his 
Sketches. There are clocks that 
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French West 

Indian women are 
proudly costumed in 
many petticoats, 
Madras prints, solid 
silver jewelry. 


stopped at 7:52 and biscuits that 
were burned to a crisp on the morn- 


ing of the disaster. There are also - 


photographs of the eruption. No- 
body in Martinique knows who took 
them. 

Custodian of the museum is an 
old gentleman who lived in St. 
Pierre at the time of the castas- 
trophe. On the day of the tragedy he 
was eleven years old and, in the cool 
of the morning, was walking home 
from a holiday in a village some 
ten miles away. When Pelée erupt- 

.ed, he turned and ran the other way 
as fast as his little legs would carry 
him. 

The only person in St. Pierre to 

survive the disaster was a con- 
demned killer who was locked in 
the dungeon of the jail. His name 
was Ciparis, and there is a picture 
of him in the museum. He lived for 
a long time afterward and never 
tired of telling how, on Ascension 
Thursday, he was waiting for his 
breakfast. In the yard, the women 
were cooking feroce, a peppery dish 
of fried fish and beans. The good 
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smell was in the air, and Ciparis 
called that he was hungry. All at 
once the day grew dark. Hot air 
laden with ashes poured into his 
cell, and he crawled, blinded, to the 
furthest corner. There he crouched 
for three days, knowing nothing, be- 
yond his wounds, of the world’s 
tempest. When they found him, he 
was burned to the bone. Modern 
journalism would have immortal- 
ized Ciparis. But beyond having his 
picture taken, nothing significant 
seems, afterward, to have happened 
to him. 

Many visitors climb Mt. Pelee, 
which rises above the new town. It 
is customary to drive about half way 
up the mountain and then go on by 
foot. The climb takes about two 
hours. People generally take a pic- 
nic lunch and eat at the summit. 

Near St. Pierre a young French- 
man who has studied with Picasso 
has a studio, where he sells his own 
extremely interesting paintings and 
ceramics. Prices are reasonable, and 
the studio is charming. 

On the farther side of the island 
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Napoleon’s Josephine was born 
and spent her first sixteen years. ~ 


Josephine left the island when she 
was sixteen, married in France, and 
returned to Martinique in the early 
days of the Revolution. When she 
went back to Paris, her husband had 
been killed and she was thrown into 
jail. When she was 33, she married 
Napoleon. When she was 40, he 
crowned her Imperatrice. And when 


‘she was 46, he divorced her. There 


is a pure white statue of Josephine 
in the savane in Fort de France. In 
Martinique she will always be the 
Empress of France. 
There are excellent beaches in 
Martinique, some of them better 
than others. Tourists had best get 
an English-speaking driver upon ar- 
rival. But first of all, go to the Office 
du Tourisme in Fort de France, and 
get your bearings, plus a list of all 
the best places to eat and how to 
get there. Unless you speak French 
‘—or you’re good at pantomime— 
don’t try to see the French islands 
on your own. But do see them. @ 
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Entrance to 

craft shop is 

through shaded 
courtyard of Saint 
Andrew's (San Andres) 
Church in Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico. 


Little-known 
colado technique 

of needlework was 
imported from Spain, : 
is used to produce : 
patterned linen 
tablecloths, napkins, 
handkerchiefs. 


W orking with 
small sea shells, 
Puerto Rican girl 
produces delicate 
figurines in 
costumes of 
colonial days. 
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For colado work, 

threads are first 

withdrawn from 

fine linen cloth, 

then pattern drawn 

on graph paper is 

x stitched in open area. 


Skilled native 
craftsmen turn to 
simple materials 
such as straw, 
string, cocoanuts 
to make gaily 


celored articles. 


Craft shop customers 
can have artisans 
themselves explain 
techniques by 

which prospective 
purchases are 
produced. 
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three virgin islands 


hold distinct variety 


plus newest of 
u. S. national parks 


BY SABRA HOLBROOK 
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ONLY IN summer do Virgin island- 
ers really swim. Actually, the water 
is but 4° warmer in the summer— 
76°—versus a winter low of 72°. Air 
temperature holds its own at a 
breezy, year-round 80°, but most 
May-December hotel rates drop 30 
to 50 per cent. 

Only six-and-a-half to eight hours 
from New York via Pan American 
or Eastern to San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
then Caribair to the island of your 
choice, the nearby American Vir- 
gins—Saint John, Saint Thomas and 
Saint Croix—still possess the spell 
of the remote. Each of the three of- 
fers its own brand of balm for grey 
flannel ulcers, te escape hatch 
from martini-mad scrambles for the 
5:42 p.m. to suburbia, its own re- 
laxing contrast with supermarket 
wagon trains and weekend traffic 
jams. In all three, tranquillity is al- 
most tangible. 
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Jungle-cloaked mountains, slop- 
ing in a series of irregular bluffs to 
bay-sheltered beaches and. breaker- 
sprayed boulders almost immediate- 
ly wrap new arrivals in their own 
ancient aura of timelessness. How- 
ever, the islands may not be the 
same much longer. The volume of 
1957 inquiries at the Virgin Islands 
Government Tourist Office in New 
York doubled those in 1956, when 
110,000 people visited the Virgins. 
Fortunately, guest capacity also 
doubled in 1957, and rooms are ex- 
pected to keep neck-and-neck with 
1958 demand. This is a happy situa- 
tion for stores netting tourist dol- 
lars, but a threat to those seeking 
retreat from too many people and 
too much honky-tonk. 

Right now the Virgins are civil- 
ized enough to offer complete com- 
fort but still uncultivated enough to 
give a visitor the illusion of pioneer- 
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ing. All that is lost is the hardship. 
Swathes of unpopulated beaches, 
forested slopes and innumerable un- 
inhabited cays remain to create the 
impression that you are exploring 
a pristine kingdom. This sense of 
discovery is not disturbed by the 
familiarity of the currency—the 
American dollar, of course. The lan- 
guage is both familiar and strange: 
English, spoken with a guitar-like 
West Indian twang and odd collo- 
quialisms. 

Best way to avoid the wear and 
tear of packing, unpacking and 
keeping track of which bag has the 
bathing suits is to make one island 
your home base, taking excursions 
to the others. ‘They’re a maximum 
of 60 minutes apart via Caribair 
shuttle, launch or both. Jibe your 
choice of headquarters with your 
definition of a good time. If you 
want to live in, on and under the 


Caneel Bay Plantation 
on St. John has 

dock, accommodations 
for visitors to 

U.S.'s Virgin Islands 
National Park. 


water, if you get a thrill out of 
jeeping over mountain trails, you'll 
take to Saint John like a sea fan 
roots to an off-shore cay. Primitive 


Saint John is wild, lush and exotic. | 


Stay long enough under its spell and 
it’s almost possible to share the lo- 
cal beliefs in painkilling herbs from 
the jungle depths, and “jumbies’— 
the walking dead who wean the liv- 
ing from their sins, by fair means 
or foul. 

If you want less of the jungle and 
sea, more of the shops and nightlife 
—pick Saint Thomas. For a pleasant 
cross breed of both, choose Saint 
Croix. 

The Virgin Islands’ colorful, care- 
free capital, Charlotte Amalie, is lo- 
cated on Saint Thomas. Saint Croix 
boasts two rival towns, fifteen miles 
apart—pink and apple-green Chris- 
tiansted whose arcaded  harbor- 
front central section with a formi- 
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bon of a town. 

Though a toned-down version of 
Saint John’s wilderness splendor 
can be found away from the towns 
in Saint Thomas and Saint Croix, 
most of their acreage is new residen- 
tial or farm land. It’s the foliage- 
filled distance between hillside 
homes that preserves the impression 
of sanctuary. : 

Saint Thomas is cosmopolitan, 
with a touch of glitter. Its patios and 
wrought iron balconies, though 
Danish in origin, are reminiscent of 
Spain. The brilliant turquoise and 
fuchsia houses take their colors from 
the flowers and sea around them. 
Climbing from the harbor to the 
hills by streets that are sometimes 
only a strip of stairs, Charlotte 
Amalie is a busy, though not hur- 
ried, town. By day, Compass Rose, 
Spanish Main, Bombay Bazaar and 
other shops along Jasmine Lane, 
Orchid Row and Hibiscus Alley of- 
fer free port bargains—and free 
cocktails to customers. By night, 
Calypso is king. 

Saint Croix has arranged a subtly 
sophisticated wedlock of the old and 
new. The only Virgin with an air- 
port that can accommodate Super-6 
Clippers, it enables visitors to take 
one of Pan Am’s twice-weekly direct 
flights, skipping the luggage-laden 
nuisance of a San Juan transfer to 
Caribair. But if you’re changing at 
San Juan, never have your luggage 
checked through. Have it taken off 
and count the pieces before it’s 
transferred. 

In addition to its utilitarian air- 
port, Saint Croix has the most 
paved-road mileage of the islands, 
it is also a treasure chest of authentic 
folk festivals, unadulterated by the 
Stateside rock and roll which has hit 
the Calypso lords as well as the kid 
set with home-made ukuleles in the 
other isles. On appropriate occa- 
sions, in the public square of Chris- 
tiansted, local hjstory is told in 
rhyme to the rhythm of “scratchy 
bands,” whose tempo with flute, 
pipe, scraped gourd or maracas 
hasn’t changed since the days when 
the players’ ancestors were slaves to 
Danish sugar-cane overlords. 
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one Danish fort has _ 
been preserved as an historic site, 
and Frederiksted—a beach-side rib- 


| 
: 
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Saint Thomas—Where to Stay: 


There are 27 hotels and guest 
houses, with summer rates ranging 
from $5.00 daily per person for bed 
and breakfast ‘to $22.00 including 
breakfast and dinner. Only a few are 
located directly on their own 
beaches. Others have swimming 
pools or trdnsport guests to beach 
clubs, or both. Outstanding beach 
hotels are the New Flamboyant 
($10.00, breakfast, dinner) , and the 
Water Isle, a cottage resort on an 
islet half a mile out in the Charlotte 
Amalie Harbor -- $14.00, three 
meals.) Best situated, view-wise, if 
the Mountain Top ($15.00, break- 
fast and dinnery with_glass-enclosed 
cocktail terrace and dining room 
1,480 feet above blue-green heart- 
shaped Hagen’s Bay. But figure on 
$5.00 roundtrip taxi fare every time 
you want to come down from the 
mountain. 

Among other elevated hotels: 
Bluebeard’s Castle (fairly formal; 
$15.00-$21.00, breakfast and din- 
ner) , Virgin Isle (very formal; tra- 
ditionally tourist, a Miami trans- 
plant at $16.00-$22.00 with break- 
fast, dinner), Caribbean ($12.00- 
$14.00, breakfast, dinner) . 

Most guest houses aré& located 
right in Charlotte Amalie or along 
the flat stretches of its outskirts. 
They are generally well run, with 
good food. Some have become fash- 
ionable miniature resorts, preferred 
by many to the traditional hotels. 
It should be realized however, that 
they are not far removed from 
traffic and in most cases not far 
enough up in the Saint Thomas 
hills to escape the valley heat. Prices 
at the better guest houses, such as 
Smith’s Fancy, Seahorse Inn and 
Surfside, run about $3.00-$5.00 un- 
der those of the better hotels. 
Shopping: A _ freeport, Charlotte 
Amalie offers imports from the 
world at prices from twenty per cent 
to 50 per cent less than in the States. 
Among specialities are French per- 
fumes, Italian shoes, Swiss and Ger- 
man watches, Danish silver, Orien- 
tal stoles and sandals, British 
woolens and china and, of course, 
liquors—Scotch and bourbon at 
$2.50 per fifth for top brands, Vir- 
gin islands rum under $1.00. Local 
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handcrafts include fabulous hats, 
baskets and tote bags from 85 cents 
to $2.50, handmade jewelry and cos- 
tume clothing. Jewelry and clothing 
is high-priced, however. 

Waterlife: Charter boats are avail- 
able from Yacht Haven and Har- 
man ‘Tours. Glass-bottom excur- 
sions by the latter are especially 
popular, also spearfishing and skin- 
diving trips. Most hotels loan 
snorkel equipment without charge. 
Swimming in hotel pools or beach- 
clubs. 

Other Sports: There's one nine- 
hole golf course open to the public 
and one tennis court, plus three pri- 
vate courts maintained by hotels. 
Sightseeing: Harman ‘Tours: con- 
ducts sightseeing trips on land and 
sea. Nearly every cab driver is also a 
capable guide. 

Nightlife: Dancing and Calypso, 
nightly in the big hotels. For more 
intimate, informal entertainment, 
try Sebastian’s Snorkel Room, the 
Anchor Club, both on the water- 


front, which serves your drinks 


while you recline on couches. 


Saint Croix—Where to Stay: 


Of Saint Croix’s 17 hotels and 
guest houses, three of the most in- 
teresting are the Hotel on the Cay 
(three meals, $14.00-$16.00 daily) , 
Cane Bay Housekeeping cottages 
($40.00-$60.00 weekly for two) and 
Estate Carlton (three meals, $18.00 
daily) . é 

Hotel on the Cay, reached by a 
five-minute rowboat ride from 
Christiansted, was once the resi- 
dence of a Danish harbormaster, has 
been delightfully remodeled. Spe- 
cializing in local foods, beachside 
bar and buffet at noon, cool open- 
‘terrace dining at night, Gillesisle, 
with cottage and main building ac- 


commodations, has its own beach | 


point. The doormat reads Welkom- 
men and it’s so true! Cane Bay’s 
four cottages, with kitchenettes, 
screened patios, private beach, are 


Come and be enchanted by this hospitable country. Friendly 
Yugoslavs welcome you everywhere—in medieval Bosnia—cosmo- 
politan Belgrade—among the sunny islands off the Dalmatian Coast 
—at the exciting festivals of Dubrovnik and Split. 

And it’s so easy to come by express-train or air from any European 


capital. Drive the new highways from Italy and Austria. . 


. or relax 


aboard luxury liners from Italy and Greece. 

Live comfortably, yet spend little, in modern hotels. Enjoy 
breath-taking scenery—the beautiful lakes of Ohrid and Bled. Dine 
in fashionable seaside restaurants. Admire wonderful works of art 
in Sarajevo. There’s so much to do—so much fun to have: You 


just must see Yugoslavia! 


For free information, see your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices and correspondents world-wide or contact 


THE YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


Dept. G—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Fort Christian, built by Danes in 1671, affords top view of Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 


‘for long stays. They'll find you a 
cook or you can experiment with lo- 
cal foods yourself. The 86-beachside- 
acre Estate Carlton, remodeled 
from an old sugar plantation, is a 
posh resort that avoids the crass. It 
‘maintains a nine-hole golf course, 
swimming pool, tennis court and 
outdoor dancing terrace. Set in a 
grove of tamarind trees, cottage- 
style buildings provide private 
patios and flower gardens with ev- 
ery room. 

Among other well known Cruzan 
hostels: Buccaneer and Saint Croix- 
by-the-Sea, both $12.00-$13.00 with 
breakfast and dinner, both on the 
formal side; the more informal Club 
Comanche ($12.00-$14.00 with all 
meals) and Clover Creat (also 
$12.00-$14.00) . 

Shopping: Tortoise shell jewelry, 
Virgin islands character dolls, 
Madras skirts and shorts, Danish 
silver, shell work. (Mostly Chris- 
tiansted) . 

Waterlife: Boating, snorkeling, 
swimming. For charter boats, see 
the Sugar Bay Trading Company on 
Christiansted’s wharf. 

Other Sports: Estate Carlton golf 
course is available on payment of 
greens fee. Both Carlton and Buc- 
caneer have tennis courts. 
Sightseeing: Don’t miss the twice- 
daily on-foot tour of the old fort, 
public square and government 
house, conducted by a Park Service 
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ranger. The tour ends with lighting 
of the crystal chandeliers that flank 


mirrored panels in the ballroom , 


where Danish governors once held 
birthday balls for the King of Den- 
mark—and you almost hear the 
waltz! No motorized sightseeing 
tours, but ask the Saint Croix Tour- 
ist Office or Chamber of Commerce 
how to get to the old sugar planta- 
tions: Upper Love, Lower Love 
(with Jealously between) , Diamond 
Ruby and Pearl. Saint Croix’s plan- 
tations are the most perfectly pre- 
served in the islands. 

Nightlife: Mostly piano playing, 
with strolling minstrels, some local 
orchestras, local dances. Indigenous 
and interesting. Bigger hotels have 
Saturday. night Calypso “do's.” 
Spots to look up: In-A-Calabash, 
the Henge, Morningstar, Unicorn. 


Saint John—Where to Stay: 


You choose from: Caneel Bay 
Plantation, the Ellington’s Cottages 
at Gallows Point, the Ford’s at Cruz 
Bay or the Boulon family-style guest 
house at Trunk Bay. Caneel, at 
$20.00-$27.00 a day, including three 
meals, is superior. Boulon’s, which 
goes down to $15.00 with meals, is 
second best. The cottages at Cruz 
and Gallows are 
$35.00 per week at Cruz, $60.00- 
$100 per week at Gallows: Food sup- 
plies can be purchased at the Caneel 


housekeeping, 


Bay commissary, but the choice is 
limited. Boulon’s has a small beach 
but the cottages have none. 

The 600-acre Caneel Bay Planta- 
tion is a vacationland in itself. Its 
fleet of eleven boats, from put-put 
outboards to motor launches and lo- 
cally built sloops of pitch apple and 
acacia wood, serves as transport to 
wherever guests want to go: shell 
hunting on Stovens Cay, a visit to 
the dockside Saturday market on 
neighboring British Tortola, fur- 
ther northeast to the fantastic rock 
pools of British Virgin Gorda or 
around Saint John itself to Reef 
Bay, where you anchor, go ‘ashore 
by dinghy and follow a jungle trail 
to ancient Carib hieroglyphics. 

Land transportation is via jeep. 
Don’t miss an all-day, picnic-lunch 
trip through the new 9,500-acre Vir- 
gin Islands. National Park to the 
peak of Mount Bordeaux, looking 
down 1,277 feet to a sweeping arc 
of British and American isles— 
ridges and cones and bluffs rising 
from blue and = green’ waters, 
blotched with mauve where the 
coral reefs lie. 

Guests aren’t herded at Caneel. 
Sometimes a casual announcement 
of available group trips is chalked 
up on the blackboard of the beach- 
bordered cocktail lounge, but most- 
ly your entertainment is what you 
make it. Mention whatever notion 
intrigues your imagination to the 
manager and—presto—your jeep or 
boat is waiting for you. 

There are no shops on Saint John 
except the tiny Caneel gift shop, 
stocked with local handicrafts of 
shell, tortoise and straw. Nor is 
there any nightlife, except Saturday 
steak roasts-to Calypso tunes. But 
there are ten oh-so-white beaches, 
water so clear you can see 30 feet 
down even without your snorkel 
mask, and a nineteen-square-mile 
Edenic garden. 

If you get a yen for civilization, 
Saint Thomas is only 30 minutes 
from Saint John by the Caneel 
launch which Makes four round- 
trips a day between the two islands. 
Most guests, however, make the trip 
only to raid the shopping center 
and come “home” to Caneel with 


tongues hanging out for a swim and 
a drink. @ 
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throbbing voodoo drums, villa hotels 


‘heighten haiti’s spell-binding allure 
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BY MARY E. JOHNSON 


In ruts ace of conformity, there 
is something wonderfully refresh- 
ing about coming across a place— 
less than three hours by air from 
Miami—that is dynamically, en- 
thusiastically and zestfully different. 
The tiny Republic of Haiti has its 
full quota of kidney-shaped swim- 
ming pools, to be sure. And now 
that its political climate again re- 
flects the gentle serenity of its trade 
winds, tourists are dipping in and 
out of them like sun-soaked seals. 
But those island-hoppers who are 
content to spend their time glued to 
the poolside writing post cards are 
really missing a good deal. 

Of all the West Indies, Haiti has 
by far the most to offer a visitor in- 
terested in more than acquiring 
souvenirs and a sun tan in a luxuri- 
ous setting. Not that it doesn’t meet 
these needs. Its handfinished ma- 
hogany is considered the best in the 
Caribbean, its deluxe hotels are 
plush enough for a Pasha, and its 
basking potential is a good 98 per 
cent even in the so-called rainy sea- 
son. But it’s what Haiti provides in 
addition to these essentials that 
draws globetrotters back to it time 
and again as though mesmerized. It 
is a land in which it is virtually im- 
possible to be bored. 

For one thing, when you are in 
Haiti you feel you're in Haiti and 
no other place in the world. It’s the 


atmosphere that does it and that’s 
made up of a multitude of things— 
the delightful aura of French sophis- 
tication underlined by the hypnotic 


beat of the African tambours, the | 


zest of the lusty peasants who are 
not content with a mere three-day 
Mardi Gras but sway their way 
down from the hills each weekend 
from Twelfth Night to Easter to 
dance through the city streets be- 
hind their throbbing drums, the 
vitality and imaginativeness of the 
national culture. And Haiti might 
well be the only country in the 
world that finds it necessary to print 
a map specifically to show where all 
its poets are located. During the 
1940s, it burst forth with a renais- 
sance in art that was hailed by 
experts as the greatest since the Mid- 
dle Ages. Former houseboys, peas- 
ant farmers and army privates are 
still turning out masterpieces 
serenely unaffected by the fact that 
many of their vivid primitive paint- 
ings are hanging in the world’s lead- 
ing museums. They were mildly 
surprised that their mural project 
in the local Episcopal Cathedral 
brought art experts scurrying to 
Port-au-Prince from three conti- 
nents. And they are still unaware of 
the many reasons why visiting tour- 
ists are so intrigued with the life of 
Christ depicted as the humble yet 
reverent Haitian artists imagined it. 
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Near Port-au-Prince, 


Haiti's capital, 
Kyona Beach is popular 
protected site 
for visiting sun-seekers. 
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Since they knew no other land, ev- 
ery Bible scene is a Haitian setting. 
The dusky Christ is being baptized 
in a tropical river with laundry 
women squatting beside their piles 
of wet clothes along the bank. The 
wedding* at Canaan is a_ typical 
Haitian bamboche complete with 
barbecued pig and a chicken thief 
being chased in the garden. 
Visitors who are eager to see more 
are certain to find a pleasant wel- 
come at the Centre d’Art where 
American DeWitt Peters presides 
over a fascinating collection of oils, 
water colors, wood sculptures and 
hand-carved clay figurines. Prices 
range approximately from $20.00 to 
the high hundreds. Many a begin- 
ning art collector has proudly borne 
home a Haitian original as his first 
important purchase. And many an 
unarty tourist has unexpectedly 
done the same after having had the 
daylights scared out of him by an 
imperious “‘S-s-s-t” from the depths 
of a flowered bush bordering a hotel 
garden. Upon investigation he’ll 
find a pint-sized artist with his lat- 


King Christophe's huge mountaintop Citadel at Cap Haitien deserves at least full day's visit. 


est output of water colors. A shrewd 
bargainer can get one as large as a 
baby blanket for a dollar and a half. 
And few can resist the story it will 
make back home. 

Haiti is a land full of surprises, 
full of dramatic contrasts of the 
sumptuous-villa versus thatched- 
caille (cabin) variety. But most of 
all it is full of genuine hospitality 
and joie de vivre so infectious that 
many a stopover visitor has returned 
every year like a swallow to Capis- 
trano for a full vacation stay. 

After sundown, Port-au-Prince 
turns into one of the gayest capitals 
in the Western Hemisphere. Night 
life is abundant and varied. And if 
anyone sits in splendid isolation, 
it’s not from necessity but from 
choice. The Haitians, thank good- 
ness, did not launch their tourist 
industry with a giant hotel big 
enough to swallow the contents of 
an entire New York suburb. Instead, 
private villas with splendid views 
were converted into intimate-sized 
but luxurious inns that expanded 
with a wing here and an addition 
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there to keep up with thé ever-in- 
creasing flow of tourists. As a result, 
there is a warmth and friendliness 
that discourages the growth of bleak 
wallflowers. Another advantage in 
having a score of smaller hotels in- 
stead of a giant luxury mausoleum 
is a change of scene. There are many 
more places to go. Each deluxe 
establishment holds special dinner- 
dances once or twice a week featur- 
ing something delightful in the way 
of a gourmet’s menu, and often a 
rare hour of entertainment. In sea- 
son, Hotel Ibo Lele has a truly 
magnificent male choir of 40 voices 
and exciting repertoire. The Hotel 
Choucoune is noted for its candle- 
lit dinners and Madame Marini’s 
famous lobster flamboyant. The El 
Rancho, Riviera, Montana and 
Villa Creole feature mouth-water- 
ing buffets with a line of high. 
capped chefs cooking Haitian deli- 
cacies such as riz and djon djon 
(wild rice with black mushrooms) 
and grillot (deep-fried pork dish) 
before your eyes. 

The belles of the Haitian elite 
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add not a little to the atmosphere of 
elegance at these affairs as they float 
by in Dior gowns or what amounts 
to good copies. They are exquisite 
dancers and prove once again that 
the legends of the beauty of the 
French Creole maiden were not 
exaggerated. Their escorts also show 
their French heritage. They kiss 
hands, bow from the waist, hold 
chairs and proffer arms with such 
suave gallantry that more than one 
American wile has glowered at her 
mate as though he were a barefoot 
yokel in buckskin breeches. 

The national dance, Le Meringue, 
is so simple to learn that anyone can 
master it in one evening even with 
two left feet. Haitian orchestras 
have a beat that sets hips to swaying 
with the regularity of a metronome 
even if they are attached to dignified 
dowagers from Des Moines. There 
are also instructors available for 
lessons in the current Latin dance 
styles. 

For those prefering the gaming 
tables, there is the Casino Interna- 
tional on the bay shore. It was set 


up with personnel from Monte 
Carlo and has received a clean bill 
of health from investigators looking 
for shenanigans on the dice and 
blackjack circuit. The house takes 
its fair cut and that’s all. 

National Folklore Troupe ap- 
pearances at the Open Air Theatre 
present native dances that are slave 
versions of their colonial masters’ 
stately quadrilles and minuets—an- 
other nighttime feature during the 
tourist season. 

Saturday night is the most fun of 
all—everybody in Haiti goes danc- 
ing in some form or other. It’s a 
night when voodoo drums throb in 
the purple hills as counterpoint to 
the society dance bands in the city 
below. Guided tours are available 
to let you see one of the peasant 
bamboches and later watch Haitian 
society disport itself in the Riviera’s 
Bamboche Room and the thatched- 
roofed atmospheric Cabane Chou- 
coune. 

A special trip to a voodoo temple 
is also offered. And we might add 
here that it is as safe as attending 
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Sunday School in the Baptist 
Church. In the mind of the simple 
Haitian peasant, voodoo is a reli- 
gion—his attempt to make peace 
with the nature gods and not a mat- 
ter of sticking pins in wooden dolls. 
That’s an African habit that has not 
found its way to the Haitian hills. 

Special tours, tour agents and 
tourist guides are carefully super- 
vised by the government to see that 
the foreign visitors are treated fair- 
ly. Taxis have legal rates which they 
must adhere to and the escort guides 
are carefully culled and licensed. 
‘Most are college graduates from 
good families, a number are sons of 
former Ambassadors. They are usu- 
ally fluent in four languages, are 
impeccably polite and_ excellent 
dancers. It is perfectly proper to 
dance with these young men if you 
are so inclined. It is the easiest way 
to get the hang of the steps and then 
teach your husband. 

Other tours available include a 
trip to Kyuna Beach 35 miles from 
the capital, a visit to the fabulous 


underwater gardens in the middle 
of the Bay of Gonave, a trip to the 
mountain village of Kenscoff 5,000 
feet above the capital where the 
views are breathtaking and the air 
as brisk as a cool day in Denver. You 
can stop on the way to watch peas- 
ants harvest hundreds of fragrant 
blooms at the Chatelet des Fleurs, 
the largest flower farm in the Carib- 
bean. And you'll enjoy sitting in 
front of the Chatelet’s roaring fire- 
place to enjoy one of its famous 
rum punches. On the way back to 
the capital a branch road will take 
you to Le Perchoir, a restaurant and 
souvenir shop that hangs on a 
mountain top like the gondola of a 
dirigible. The 100-mile view takes 
in Port-au-Prince, the Bay and the 
green Cul de Sac plain. It’s too good 
to miss. 

If you want to enjoy Haiti's his- 
toric glories and walk the ramparts 
of black King Christophe’s moun- 
tain fortress, the Citadelle, take 
time out to visit Cap Haitien—a 
quaint, immaculate city that still 


for a fascinating holiday at any season 


visit 


Egypt welcomes you with a kindly year-round 
climate, luxurious modern hotels, cosmo- 
politan cities and smart seaside resorts. 

See for yourself the wonders you’ve read 
cwo-Pyramidss: : 
mosques, churches, palaces . . . fabulous 
treasures of ancient kings. You’ll find the 
cost of a holiday in Egypt amazingly low! 


about: Sphinx . 


See your Travel Agent 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE 


. storied 


Dept. T, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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has an air of the Eighteenth Cen-— 
tury about it. You can make a one- 
day roundtrip flight by plane in an 
all-expense tour for $35.00, includ- 
ing the horse that will take you up 
to the fortress. But you'll be all 
tuckered out. If you possibly can, 
plan to stay in one of the Cap’s small 
but first-class hotels and explore at 
a more typically relaxed pace. 

The flight to Cap Haitien from 
Port-au-Prince takes 40 minutes. 
From there it is only a fifteen-mile 
drive to Milot, a charming little 
native settlement where you can in- 
spect the ruins of Christophe’s once- 
magnificent palace, Sans Souci, be- 
fore taking the guided horseback 
ride up Mont Bonnet a l’Evéque, 
about 3,000 feet, to the strongly im- 
pressive Citadelle. Don’t forget your 
camera on this trip—you’ve never 
seen anything like it before. 

With the start of the summer sea- 
son, Haiti’s hotel rates go down ap- 
proximately twenty per cent. You 
can find small comfortable pensions 
with rates as low as $6.00 single, 
$10.00 double, with meals included. 
Or you can stay at one of the deluxe 
spots which range from $14.00 to 
$20.00 single and $20.00 to $30.00 
double. 

You can also pick your climate. 
The hotels are divided between the 
mountain suburb of Petionville— 
where you'll use a light blanket at 
night even in August—and the 
hotels in the capital. As trade winds 
provide natural air-conditioning 
and the mercury rarely climbs 
above 85°, you’ll be comfortable at 
all altitudes. 

The tourist shops are modern and 
are banded together in an Associa- 
tion to outlaw commissions to taxi 
drivers and other unethical prac- 
tices that tend to drive prices up and 
efficiency down. European luxury 
goods are offered at free port prices 
and best buys are French perfumes, 
German cameras, Swiss watches, 
English cashmeres. 

Haittan Barbancourt rum is a top 
buy. Mahogany ware, sisal or straw 
products, tortoise shell jewelry, 
hand-painted skirts, embroidered 
linen dresses, paintings and sculp- 
ture are also recommended. 

Your very best buy, however, is 
a ticket to the island from wherever 
you are! @ 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Topsy-Turvy Hilton Hotel Planned For Port of Spain 


Trinidad resort hotel will be built on hilltop. 


ODDS AND INNS 


RUBA CARIBBEAN Hotel, sched- 
uled for completion in De- 
cember, will offer 200 rooms, 

include night club, casino, cost 
$4,500,000. . . . Cardiff Hall resort 
area development now under con- 
struction at Runaway Bay, Jamaica, 
includes hotels, golf course, residen- 
tial sections. ... Hotel El Presidente 
recently opened without fanfare in 
Acapulco by chain owning same- 
named Mexico City hostelry. .. . 
Hilton is planning series of airport 
inns at leading cities featuring 309 
units each in two-story structures. 
. . . Reopened Carlton Hotel in 
Frankfurt, Germany, has 300 with- 


bath rooms, newly decorated public 


facilities. ... First of a series of new 
motor hotels was opened by Hotel 
Corporation of America in Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., with 60 units, swim- 
ming pool, cocktail lounge. All 
motor hotels in group will be named 
Charterhouse Inn. 


hotels currently operating and 

ten more in the works, would 
consider building a $5,500,000 re- 
ort hotel upside down, conceivably 
just to break the monotony. The 
opsy-turvy Trinidad Hilton, a 250- 
room inn, will go up (down?) in 
Port of Spain “by 1959.” 

Sited atop Belmont Hill overlook- 
ng Queens Park Savannah, the 
structure will be reached from the 
1illtop, where main reception rooms 
ire to be located. After checking in, 
ruests will be elevatored down to 
‘ooms flanking the sides of the hill. 
Fach room is to have its own bath, 
yalcony and air-conditioning. Pub- 
ic facilities include two swimming 
900ls—one for children—plus nu-_ 
nerous dining rooms, ballrooms, 
obbies and lounges. The hillside 
rounds are to be terraced and 
tudded with fountains, pools, and 
West Indian flora. 

Steel bands, limbo dancers and 
ther entertainment uniquely Trini- 
ladian will be permanently housed 
n a separate structure. In addition, 
yne of the hotel’s kitchens will pro- 
‘ide native and West Indian dishes 
nly. Various international cuisines 
vill be featured at other restaurants 
n the inverted inn. 


Pree ONLY Hilton, with 32 
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8 DAYS, 7 NIGHTS $289 uP 


That Old Jamaica Magic, 140-mile Island 
Auto tour, 2 sightseeing trips . . . hotels, 
most meals, transfers, Super Constellation 
air fares all included. CALYPSO CRUISE 
folder from your Travel Agent or 


AVIANCA / 


OLDEST AIRLINE IN THE AMERICAS 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. ST 6-0600 


PAR 


AMERICAR 
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Horizontal 


Smooth 

Today’s kid tomorrow 

Leaping Lady 

Weighty things in East Asia 

In the very air of Germany 
Stable article 

Grand Canyon carriers 

This comes between a chicken 
and a king (2 wds.) 

Fellows with asset indigestion 
These often get you to Europe 
Two thirds of an egg 

These are things thought up by 
Europeans to attract American 
tourists 

Indian telephone 

A good connection 

What a reversing couple can do 
in Reno 

Streets of Paris 

What a girl would like to do 
with a mink coat 

Call the lady this in Paris 
There’s quite a good Mel here 
Always welcome at a stag party 
Famous girl meeter 

You mind these with ques 

What the neighbors call 
Mother’s Little Pet 

This is utterly, also! 

One place you can feel a sock 
Nutty barkers 

What to say on a hush-hush job 
Gets in the soup 

What the paratrooper did 

This begins Dorothy Parker 
What the stay-at-home took his 
journeys in 

Tinge of countries behind the 
Iron Curtain 

What you take to Rome by 
motor 

Mean man 

The girl from Poona 

These start Margaret and Mary 
These get smaller and become 
lots 

This can become a duty 

A good place to practise the 
shell game 

You would be wise to stuff your 
turkey with this 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Vertical 


This is what a Travel reader 
wants to be 

King double-crossed by a couple 
of girls 

You generally have to go here 

to get out of things 

These go to markets all over 
Marilyn Monroe 

This was good yesterday 

African Ear Specialist (init.) 
Ready with the wisecrack 
Prussian real estate development 
What Rockefeller did with his 
money 

This has a long run in Egypt 
One of the nicest things to have 
around a house 

Alas, this is I! 

This shouldn’t happen to a dog 
Leap frog on horseback 

Put this in front of your name 
in Germany, for prestige 

This surrounds the inner man 
This is the same as a meter in 
France 

Here’s a tip on the way to secure 
a ship 

Scotched 

Motion to push things along 
Both of us 

Shine on! 

Medicine man 

Where you'll see an SRO 

News from the Hollywood front 
Necessary article 

Jinxes the trusting traveler 

First thing the newly-elected 
make 

You can never get even with this 
Her scream is heard at the Met 
Permanent head baker 

This started as a rib 

Vigors 

This comes after or 

Heroine of a song 40 years ago 
Like a bug 


| Victorian Royal Order 


sunny sites, 
columbus tomb 
head dominican list 


Own THE large island of Hispaniola, sandwiched. be- 
tween Cuba and Puerto Rico some 900 miles southeast 
of Miami, the Dominican Republic shares the available 
terrain with Haiti. The Dominicans grow a lot of sugar 
cane but of recent years they’ve been harvesting an in- 
creasing crop of tourists, mostly of the norteamericano 
variety. Among the attractions are accessibility, an 
array of sleek, typically Caribbean resort hotels and the 
sworn, certified, attested-to bones of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. There are many opinions on exactly where the 
Admiral found his final resting place but in the Do- 
minican Republic you hear only one: he is in Ciudad 
Trujillo, in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. Period. 

Ciudad Trujillo, the capital, can be reached from 
New York City by Pan Am or Eastern, from Miami by 
Pan Am, the Dominican Aviation Co. or Resort Air- 
lines, and from New Orleans, Chicago and Houston by 
Delta, Chicago and Southern Airlines. Frequent sail- 
ings are available from New York City and New Or- 
leans. No passport is necessary for U. S. or Canadian 
citizens but your carrier will extract $2.00 for a fifteen- 
day, extendable tourist card. On arrival in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo your first pleasant surprise will be the absence of 
money exchange problems. The Dominican peso is 
pegged tight to the U. S. dollar, one to one. You can 
spend these pesos for European plan hotel accommoda- 
tions at rates ranging from $3.00 a day for a single room 
to $54.00 daily for a two-room suite. The latter price is 
top rate at the Embajador Intercontinental, the capi- 
tal’s latest and largest. The Embajador, incidentally, 
and some of Ciudad Trujillo’s other top hotels, are the 
proud possessors of casinos. There is also betting at 
Perla de las Antillas racetrack and a national lottery is 
held each week. 

More athletic sports are on tap at Boca Chica, the 
D.R.’s top seaside resort, nineteen miles from the capi- 
tal. Here at the Hotel Hamaca are available all those 
activities which involve being imnitersed, afloat or in 
the vicinity of salt water. On the Atlantic coast, Sostia 
has a fine beach and Viennese-Dominican cuisine at the 
Hotel Garden City. However, Ciudad Trujillo is justi- 
fiably the mecca of most travelers because of its fine 
hotels, free-port shopping and, of course, the sworn, 
certified, attested-to bones of Christopher Columbus. 
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Travel Twister Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


T THE MOMENT I am looking down on a harbor that 
ha part of the U. S. fleet floating in it. Around 
the edge is a walk called the Croisette. Many lux- 

ury hotels, including the Carlton, line the shore. In the 
background blue hills called the Estoral rise out of the 
brilliant, white-capped, green sea. Where am I? 


2. What thre countries bound the Duchy of Luxem- 
Bourp? 


3. Are Cascais’ Estoril and Sintra near (a) Nice? 
(b) Munich? (c) Lisbon? (d) Madrid? 


4. Can you name three airways operating in Europe? 


5. What country in the Western Hemisphere pro- 
duces the most gold? 


6. Where is Smithfields, and why is it called Smith- 
fields? 


7. What positions are held by the men who have these 
official residences: No. 10 Downing Street, Buckingham 
Palace, the Kremlin, the Vatican? 


8. Can you give the name of five of the well-known 
Squares and Circuses in the middle of London? 


9. In motoring on the Continent, you come to a red 
disk the size of a dinnerplate with a white line lease 
diagonally across it. What does this signify? 


10. In Europe what is a Carnet de Passages en 
Douanes? 


11. There is a body of water 103 miles long that joins 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Name it. 


12. There is a small kingdom on the peninsula of Jut- 
land. What do we generally call it? 


13. There’s a cross and a cat named for this island 
south of Sicily in the midst of the Mediterranean. What 


is it? 


14. In what city is Waterloo Bridge and what river 
does it span? 


15. What country in Europe has only seven percent 
of its roads with a modern surface? 
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This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail, 


or lapel type for men. 


Henclose'$..csccsctheteccessnce 


Check one CJ Ladies' 


Name .. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 

ravel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 


————————-MAIL COUPON TopAY————————- 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


aid NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
OJ Men's 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


ONLY $4-50 cach 


No wonder passengers repeat their 
Great Lakes Cruise Vacations year 
after year! Where else can you 
have so much fun, rest and relaxa- 
tion for so little? Where else can 
youenjoy7 thrilling daysand 7 glo- 
rious nights of gay shipboard par- 
ties, deck sports, dancing, sun bath- 
ing, entertainment, new friends, 


7 DAYS from $159.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. 


< 
Ss. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
SOUTH AMERICAN 


soll REUer ee EGE Could be 
SO WONDERFUL... 
ona. SO ECONOMICAL -to0! 


--- A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


matchless food and visits to excit- 


Ss. 
Ss. 


ing ports... all in one package at 
this low budget price? Think of it 
- over 2200 marvelous miles of 
cruising over the scenic and his- 
toric waterways of America’s Great 
Inland Seas. Come along, and see 
what you’ve been missing! Your 
Travel Agent has all the details. 


5-DAY cruises from $134.50 and 
2-DAY cruises from $41.50 avail- 
able from Detroit only. 


Rates, subject to federal tax, include transportation, 
meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


Please send me a free copy of your 1958 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. T 


Name 
Foot of Woodward Ave. Aadre 
Detroit 26, Mich. City 


De a a aS) 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


Go soutx as far as possible with- 
in the web of the West Indies and 
you land on Trinidad, a polyglot 
pad of peaks and palms athrob 
with enough music to tremble the 
trees on Tobago, its satellite sis- 
ter twenty miles to the north. Al- 
though both islands were added to 
the Caribbean collection of the in- 
defatigable Columbus in 1498, it 
took the post-war air age to make 
them handy havens for Americans 
in pursuit of happiness. Such joy 
seekers can snare their quarry in 
just nine hours from New York by 
British West Indian Airways, the 
Caribbean associate of British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation, which 
wings to virtually every West In- 
dian isle flat enough for an airfield, 
BWIA can thus include a spate of 
stopovers in your island idling, put- 
ting San Juan and Antigua, for ex- 
ample, on your Trinidad ticket. Out 
of New York, a bee line to Trinidad 
and back costs $282, pausing at Ber- 
muda where stopover privileges are 
also allowed. Using 48-seater Vis- 
counts, BWIA insures smooth, 
quietened flights with sufficient spa- 
ciousness for your neighbor to re- 
cline his seat without pinning you 
to yours, and meals are uniformly 
good. 

Trinidad’s Piarco Airport, six- 
teen miles from Port of Spain, is 
edged by the admirable Bel Air 
Hotel, where tipping is taboo. Its 
fine restaurant and patio, where 
floor shows are featured between 
dance numbers, lure residents out 
from the capital. A large swimming 
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editor’s report on 
pleasure-perfect pair: 
trinidad plus tobago 


pool, air-conditioned rooms and 
similarly cooled bar keep hotel 
guests happy amid an informal air 
aided by the frequent presence of 
plane crew and Air Force personnel. 
It’s well recommended as an easy- 
going oasis—and for those nervous 
about catching that plane in time. 
Summer rates begin at $9.50, dou- 
ble. 

Our first check-in point, however, 
was the modernized Normandie, a 
double-decker hotel whose air-con- 
ditioned rooms all face the swim- 
ming pool and a giant mango tree. 
We arrived at the height of rever- 
berating steel-band frenzies, a week- 
ly whoopee that keeps all customers 
and the cook awhirl until 1;00 a.m. 
Tucked behind the vast Botanic 
Gardens off St. Ann’s Road, -the 
Normandie has undergone drastic 
changes recently, including a flurry 
of activity to find just the right 
French chef. Its aim is to make the 
hotel a highpoint for Trinidadian 
or tourist out for an evening. De- 
pending on the night, there will be 
pool-side placidity or that platter- 
pinging revelry. Doubles start at 
$15.00 daily. 

Almost every hotel and night 
club, top-notch or tawdry, devotes 
at least one night to steel-band 
strains—but you’re apt to come 
upon an impromptu practice group 
in the open anywhere, anytime. It’s 
as much a part of the island’s en- 
chantment as the palm trees or sea- 
foamed shores. 

A short walk from the Normandie 
leads you to Port of Spain’s huge 


‘mimosa and 


Savannah encompassing cricket 
fields and a race course. Pause at its 
edge for a picture of stately Gov- 
ernment House, perhaps a tour 
through the adjacent 63-acre Bo- 
tanic Gardens aflame with orchids, 
scores of tropical 
plants, and possibly to watch some- 
one clop past in slow dignity, bal- 
ancing a heavy load on his head 
and astride a burro, while autos 
whip by on tree-lined Circular 
Road. Then stroll across or around 
the huge Savannah, always alive 
with activity of some sort, and you 
come to the beginning of Frederick 
St., Port of Spain’s main artery, and, 
facing the race track, the Queens 
Park Hotel. Many travelers choose 
the Queens Park for its traditional 
locale and conveniency to the heart 
of town, but to us its cavernous din- 
ing room and ballroom-size bar 
seem designed only for Rotary con- 
ventions. It’s considered fashion- 
able, however, and rates run $10.00 
to $20.00 double during the sum- 
mer stanza. There’s also a_ well- 
stocked gift shop among other 
amenities of this large resort. 
Frederick Street’s prime appeal, 
where native bustle belies the ex- 
pectation of tropical torpor, hinges 
on its row of diverse shops which 
overflow into side avenues, Specific 
store suggestions will be found in 
the article starting on page 50 of 
this issue, but we’ll add our personal 
recommendation of John Stecher’s, 
a bargain-filled emporium whose 
integrity has won the Caribbean 
Tourist Association emblem, a sign, 
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incidentally, worth looking for in 
establishments throughout the is- 
lands. 

A point of interest on Frederick 
is Woodford Square, sometimes 
called the University of Port of 
Spain because of the discussion 
groups airing their views vociferous- 
ly. You'll probably miss every word 
of the rapid-fire dialects, though, 
and amble farther dowrr Frederick 
to Marine Square, a major carnival 
stamping ground. A Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral buttresses one end, 
and about two blocks away is the 
tile-walled Jama Mosjid Mosque 
plus a more esthetically attractive 
Oriental-styled Moslem temple, 
these structures reflecting but two 
of the cosmopolitan city’s many re- 
ligious sects. Indeed, 126,000 Hin- 
dus outnumber the island’s 32,000 
Mohammedans, and their temples 
are found both in the capital and 
especially the rural districts. 

Modern facades front some build- 
ings on Marine Square, but at the 
clattering marketplace nearby you 
can still send a native scurrying, in 
fear or anger, by a pointed camera 
—or have one ruin a scene with a 
primping pose in hope of a coin. 
This side-by-side show of supersti- 
tion or simple sophistication, how- 
ever, is again part of the capital's 
wonder. Too, as you inspect the 
Royal Victoria Institute or the per- 
fectly proportioned Holy Trinity 
Cathedral of the Church of Eng- 
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Popular polyrhythms of ever-present steel bands set tempo for Trinidad's fast-paced revels. 


land, you view these stately struc- 
tures surrounded by the infectious 
laughter of carefree Negroes, the 
swirl of Hindu saris, the squeaking 
of a donkey-pulled cocoanut cart. 
And you realize that no other West 
Indian isle creates such a kaleidi- 
scopic spectacle. 

Port of Spain is easily seen afoot 
but if you'd prefer a cab we suggest 
you avoid the cruisers beseeching 
your business and let your hotel call 
one or use the Hub fleet which we 
found highly helpful, courteous and 
even somewhat fatherly protective. 

In addition to your hotel, try 
Kimling Restaurant on St. Vincent 
St. for lunch if you like Chinese 
food. It’s unpretentious but com- 
fortable and the array of dishes 
available both magnanimous and 
magnificent. Another plain but 
hearty place for a sandwich or steak 
is the multi-room Cozy Nook on 
Abercromby Street, opposite Fritz 
Blackman’s, a trusted tailor shop 
where you can have suits or sports 
coats made to order at low cost. 

For the evening, we highly recom- 
mend dinner at the hill-perched Bel. 
vedere overlooking capital and 
harbor. It’s only a ten-minute drive 
from the center of town, and the 
views along Lady Chancellor Road 
are notable day or night, as is the 
vista from the Belvedere’s patio. Go 
early and stay for the stars. 

Later, you might enjoy the loud, 
dance-happy Lotus Club and its al- 


most impromptu floor show. Night 
prowlers with a yen for fun as the 
natives know it will seek out the 


dark Bombay Club—or even the 


raucous row of low-bracket bars 
along South Quay. We found them 
safe enough—but our Hub cab 
driver shadowed us in wary disap- 
proval. 

Most visitors, however, prefer to 
drive out to Bel Air or stick to the 
Normandie: for higher-level pleas- 
ures and especially to see the limbo 
dancers, young men and women 


who sway in rhythm, bent back- 
ward, under-an ever-lowering bar 


until only inches from the floor. 
Check on when particularly good 
ones will be performing. — 


Among the numerous trips avail- 


able out of Port of Spain, and if you 
don’t feel up to a ten-hour trip to 
Pitch Lake—an endless cauldron 
that has provided asphalt for prac- 
tically every highway you've been 
on—at least visit San Fernando, 
Trinidad’s second city. On the way, 
you'll pass rice fields whose work- 
ers still use primitive methods for 
harvesting or threshing, and you 
can view several Hindu shrines and 
temples. Parallel the most popular 
route part of the way and go via 
Charlie Village, an East Indian set- 
tlement rarely visited, and later 
note even more strongly its contrast 
with the sudden clean, efficient, 
monied appearance of the oil re- 
finery section and its gleaming 
tanks. In hilly San Fernando, there 
are plenty of places to view the Gulf 
of Paria down steep streets and 
across the tips of ship masts at the 
docks. We found the New York 
Restaurant, with a tiny but tableless 
terrace, clean and very inexpensive 
for lunch. 

More spectacular, however, and 
crammed with views that rise in ex- 
citement to a crescendo of splendor, 
is the drive from the capital along 
the North Coast Road to Maracas 
Bay, a resplendent route of about 
28 miles that takes some three hours 
to complete both ways, with return 
via the Saddle. On this skyline strip, 
between 500 and 1,500 feet above 
the sea most of its way, magnificent 
views are continually capped until 
the final grandeur of the vista over 
La Vache and Balata bays, the sea 
crashing against huge stubborn 
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rocks below you and the Caribbean 
stretching to Venezuela visible 
ahead. When you drop down to 
Maracas Bay, take time for a dip 
in the foaming water on this long- 
sloped, palm-lined beach. As all 
others have done, we changed to 
swim clothes in the car, but facili- 
ties for lockers were being readied 
during our visit and should be use- 
able now. There’s a sort of a restau- 
rant up from the bathing beach, but 
we'd advise a box lunch from your 
hotel if your stay is so timed. Don’t, 
however, like most tourists, return 
without penetrating beyond that 
cafe down the beach. You'll discover 
a charming white church on a green 
slope and, adjacent, a tiny fishing 
village. Long, worn boats line the 
sea-edged sand, and the compara- 
tive quiet and the sense of isolation 
by the tall palms give you a taste, 
a taste, of what can be a memorable 
experience ahead—a trip to Tobago. 

With this in mind on the way 
back to Port of Spain, return via the 
Saddle Road for its tropical luxuri- 
ance and plantations of trees bear- 
ing cocoa, grapefruit, pawpaw, 
limes, peppers and other colorful 
growths. Stop, too, for a gaze at the 
giant Samaan tree en route—but 
ignore the watch and jewelry sales- 
men who magically appear, along 
with coin-clamoring kids, although 
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Tranquil Tobago is lined with such scenes as this blue-water beach beside Bluehaven Hotel. 


the latter might rip your resistance. 
Near the capital, make sure you see 
the Trinidad Country Club as well 
as the oddly modernistic Catholic 
church in Maraval village. 


Crusoe’s Tobago 


Calpysojourners will understand- 
ably balk at any effort to uproot 
them from Trinidad’s cosmopolitan 
capital and away from the trem- 
ulous tattoos of those steel bands, 
but at least-a couple of days should 
be set aside for a visit to the most 
enchanting Caribbean cranny of 
them all—Tobago. 

British West Indian Airways can 
zip you over in just 30 minutes, yet 
this little isle still is virtually un- 
touched by tourist excursionists—to 
the relief of the 34,000 people who 
call Tobago home—probably_be- 
cause serenity is the prime Tobago 
trait and many travelers hesitate to 
venture out of the shadow of neon. 

Your-reaction to the plane’s ar- 
rival at Crown Point Airport might 
be a valid test of how you'd like 
Tobago. We expressed delight, and 
our seatmate dread, when the land- 
ing strip turned out to be an un- 
paved, close-cropped plot of grass. 
That, and the tiny wooden terminal 
building, is an apt introduction to 
the island’s simplicity. Legend 


credits Tobago as the site where 


Defoe placed Robinson Crusoe with 
friend Friday, and even today an- 
other footprint on the beach marks 
the unusual along brilliant, un- 
crowded shores. ; 

As accommodations are limited 
to about nine small hotels and guest 
houses, reservations, even in sum- 
mer, are sensible. All base their rates 
on American Plan, and guests ar- 
riving at the airport are met by car 
from each hotel. 

First in view, and within ear- 
shot of the airport, is the island’s 
newest structure, the 3l-room 
Crown Point Hotel, a hopefully 
modern slab that smacks, to us, of 
a big Navy barracks, and whose dou- 
bles with bath start at $8.25. Bypass- 
ing this sacrilege of the scenery, you 
rapidly skirt the coast along a nar- 
row but lovely road to the edge of 
Scarborough, Tobago’s capital of 
about 1,500 persons, and reach the 
Robinson Crusoe Hotel, the island’s 
first. With 23 rooms and rates run- 
ning up from $5.50 double, the 
Crusoe has an appealingly informal 
aura, with both service and food 
fine. From its open porch, fronted 
directly across the road by a beach, 
you can clearly see the long curve of 
the capital and harbor on Rockly 
Bay less than a mile distant, where 


the island juts out to Bacolet Point. 


About six miles across this south- 
ern segment of Tobago, at the town 
of Plymouth, is secluded Arnos 
Vale, set amid lush foliage with a 
delightful private beach within an 
easy stroll down stone steps and 
along a pathway. Both rooms and 
cottages are available, the former 
starting at $7.50. Beautiful, even 
fashionable, its lounge and dining 
areas seem unnecessarily cramped, 
however. Deeper inland near the 
mountain village of Mason Hall is 
twelve-room Alma Guest House, a 
long haul from the beach but with 
a charming tiny bar and reputedly 
the island’s best cuisine. Summer 
doubles begin at $6.00. 

Undisputed acme of the island 
inns, however, is ‘the regal Blue- 
haven Hotel. Less than a mile from 
Scarborough, on the opposite, 
hillier side from the Robinson 
Crusoe, its spacious loveliness has 
an atmospheric uplift unequalled 
even on Trinidad: All 43 large, well- 
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planned rooms have tile baths and 
most have terraces opening on palm- 
framed views of the sparkling 
Caribbean. Rates, worth every 
nickel, begin in summer at $9.00, 
with service and food first-rate. A 
handsome lounge blends into an 
expansive breeze-balmed patio for 
sunning gr star-gazing, a Lower 
Deck below outfitted with ham- 
mocks for shady snoozing. Although 
embellished with a swimming pool, 
the Bluehaven perches above a 
priceless beach whose gentle grad- 
ing is safe for the tinjest-toddlers as 
you can walk Ygrds ‘out, into the 
foam before you strike waist-level 
wetness. This sandy. crescent is 
shared by the rustré Bacolet Inn, a 
plantation owner's — plain-styled 
home now extended by annexes toa 
total of fifteen rooms, with summer 
doubles beginning at $5.25. 

In about an hour you can ade- 
quately explore Scarborough’s mar- 
ketplace, flanked by civic buildings 
and shops, see the harbor and stroll 
a few side lanes, but by all means 
hire a taxi—around $3.00 hourly— 
for rides through the mountainous 
interior and along the scenic coastal 
strips. With 200 miles of road on an 
island just 27 miles long and seven 
at its widest point, there are many 
possible one-day routes but for 
initial orientation visit the crumb- 
ling Old Fort on its 452-foot over- 
look of the capital, countryside and 
Trinidad in the distance. Moun- 
tain-minded meanderers should 
then strike out for Moriah or Les 
Coteaux—both easily seen in half a 
day—dropping down to little Ply- 
mouth. En route, you'll twist over 
rugged ridges and through jungle- 
implanted settlements, stark, sparse, 
mysterious. No banjo-banging sales- 
men will surround you if you halt 
for a lengthier look at some surpris- 
ing spot, no kids will race up for 
coins. A child may tentatively wave, 
a stern-faced worker nod, but main- 
ly your intrusion will prompt mere- 
ly expressionless stares, and you'll 
proceed in semi-isolation, the si- 
lence broken only by your car’s purr 
or perhaps the crash of a cocoanut 
in the distance. 

Even along the gorgeous coastal 
roads, below Plymouth, miles of 
tempting beaches unfurl, empty, 
and then, suddenly, across a sweep 
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of bay, you’ll see two score native 
fishermen hauling in a stupendous 
net, turning their grunts into chants 
that sound across the acres of palms 
and foliage. 

Chief among the shore sights for 
bathing-bent visitors is probably 
Pigeon Point, scene of the Aquatic 
Club. Although containing thatched 
shelters and an open bar, there's 
still a South Seas sensation on seeing 
this exquisite area. A few hundred 
yards off shore is Buccoo Reef, a 
definite special-outing goal. Wading 
in waist-deep water on the shallow 
reef, while your boat bobs nearby, 
you can eye the coral gardens 
through glass-bottom boxes or gog- 
gles, and experts rate this submarine 
site tops in the Caribbean. Even the 
short sail there and back is notable, 
Tobago’s alluring yet seemingly un- 
inhabited shoreline matching its 
frequent description as the perfect 
castaway isle. 

Tobago’s top trip, however, is a 
drive along Windward Road which 
leads to Speyside, push-off point for 
Bird of Paradise Island, and culmi- 
nates in Charlottesville. Rising er- 
ratically as it extends from Scar- 
borough, it edges gingerly along 
deep, sheer-drop coves, and cut 
epuee narrow pas 


“isote aa 
dangle between 


foliage and occasional 
houses dug into growth-hea 
sides, pause on the brow off < 
cent and gaze at a distant 
framed and crisscrossed by ct 
palms, and you realize that t 
the essence of ‘Tobago: tranquil 
embroidered by the frieze of warm 
ocean asplash on  untampered 
shores. And as you succumb to this 
intensity, a glory man’s best efforts 
cannot duplicate yet strewn before 
you in casual patterns, your gadget- 
laden worries crumble under the 
impact of these rich, basic, forgotten 
elements. While civilization panics 
in the fuse-blown dark, here lies the 
sought serenity ignored, and you are 
nudged near tears. 

Statistically surpassed by the 
drive to Maracas Bay on ‘Trinidad, 
Tobago’s Windward Road will re- 
main for us the most dramatically 
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moving trip possible in the West 
Indies. 

There is virtually no nightlife on 
Tobago, although an American cou- 
ple has recently opened a_beach- 
side nightclub with a scattering of 
tables around a_ roofless dance 
square, a dubious enterprise with 
little more to offer than any hotel 
patio in the moonlight. Occasional- 
ly, there’s a dance at the Bluehaven, 
and Saturday night liveliness is tra- 
ditional at the Robinson Crusoe 
where residents and guests may 


group around the owner-manager - 


running through his Noel Coward- 
ish repertoire at the piano, but 
evening more generally revives the 
art of conversation or the pleasures 
of reading. Tobago is for graduates 
from casinos and cocktail conven- 
tions who are now ready for the 
more benign baccalaureates of 


superb scenery and less jangling 


joys. 

Indeed, how to increase tourist 
revenue yet maintain the attractive 
way of life that brings it in is a 
major problem for both Tobago 
and Trinidad. From a brief inter- 
view, we gathered that the Gover- 
nor is not acutely aware of this 
but he is fortunate bul- 


well equipped 
igma adeptly. 

mfinal fling in Trinidad 
on our return, 
we were bedding d@wn at the plane 
field’s Bel Air, and\thus let steel- 
band dance numbefs and _ several 
floor shows roll blig 
deep night, also awar 
in the clouds. We 
BWIA’s itinerary st 
ands as soe as eae 


we could nap 
napped not. 


ble; and calls 


‘ the excep- 
pf the un- 


ide windows 
iscounts. This 


Honally\y 


the U. S. mainland "fe 
enjoy their enchantment. You just 
hope—with the natives—that the 
wrong roamers don’t ruin it. @ 
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ely into the | 


ings along is- : 


jungle river 


trips, luxury 
resorts enthral 
vacationers on 
lively jamaica 


BY HAROLD BARON 


id 


Vacationers heading for Jamaica 
in summertime find bargain rates 
along with an unsurpassed climate 
ranging from the low seventies to 
the mid-eighties. Constant trade 
winds keep the island far cooler 
than any resort on the U. S. eastern 
seaboard. 
~ Pan American, BOAC and Avian- 
ca fly direct from New York to Ja- 
maica in six hours, and from April 
15 to December 15, the 30-day sum- 
mer excursion plan is $180 tourist 
class, roundtrip, with a sixteen-day 
outing from Miami only $92.00 
roundtrip first class. Two and a half 
hours is flying time for the five air- 
lines (Pan American, BOAC, KLM, 
BWIA, and Delta) that fly the 
Miami route. Whatever line you 
take, with true Jamaican hospitality 
you'll be handed a free, frosted 
Planters Punch on arrival. 
Although most visitors arrive at 
Kingston, the capital, I like to head 
rather soon for the famous North 
Shore beach resorts. However, an 
interesting couple of days can be 
spent sightseeing and shopping in 
Kingston. I wouldn’t miss the Hope 
Botanical Gardens with a wealth of 
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tropical plants, trees, orchids and 
bougainvillaea, nor the fascinating 
University College of the West In- 
dies campus. 

On East Street in Kingston is the 
Institute of Jamaica, crammed with 
Arawak Indian carvings, ancient al- 
manacs and live Jamaican animals. 
Fine native handicrafts in straw, 
wood, ceramics and textiles can be 
found in the Victoria Crafts Market 
as well as in the colorful bazaars 
along Harbour and King streets. 

Hotel life in Kingston ranges 
from the cosmopolitan atmosphere 
of the famous Myrtle Bank in down- 
town Kingston to the chalet-like 
charm of Bamboo Lodge, perched 
high in the cool Blue Mountains 
overlooking the city. Tariff at the 
Myrtle Bank is $11.00 to $14.00 a 
day including meals. There is an 
oversize salt-water pool, dancing to 
Calypso music, beautifully land- 
scaped grounds, and regularly sched- 
uled concerts. by the colorful Jamai- 
ca Military Band. 

Across the harbor from Kingston, 
at Port Royal, is Morgan’s Harbor, 
the site of the old naval dockyard 
used when Port Royal was the capi- 
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tal of Jamaica in the time of Cap- 
tain Morgan. Now it is ten acres of 
luxurious facilities for tourists: salt- 
water pool, white sand beach, restau- 
rant specializing in seafood, and 
dancing to Calypso bands. It also 
includes power and sail boats for 
hire. 

You won't get far in Jamaica— 
and shouldn’t—without finding out 
about Martin’s Tours. Their com- 


. fortable limousines fan out to all 


five areas of the island with tours 
that range from a three-hour quickie 
of Kingston for $3.00 to a full-day 
trip to Port Antonio plus a rafting 
trip for $12.00. Drive-yourself cars 
are available for as little as $40.00 a 
week. You will find that roads are 
well marked, including stones that 
tick off the number of miles traveled 
and the miles yet to go to the next. 

Somewhat smaller than Connecti- 
cut, with rolling mountains that rise 
to a height of 7,500 feet, Jamaica 


‘is made up of five distinct areas. 


First is Kingston, the bustling 
metropolis and trading center, then 
Port Antonio and the eastern resort 
area, Ocho Rios and the broad 
sweep of white sand beaches of the 
North coast, celebrated Montego 
Bay with its inlets and coves, and 
finally the cool mountain greenery 
of Mandeville and the surrounding 
mid-island “alpine” area. 

For me, one of the high points of 
a visit to Jamaica is the rafting trip 
down the Rio Grande near Port An- 
tonio. The drive from Kingston to 


Port Antonio is thrilling in itself, ~ 


with scenic panoramas of matchless 
tropical beauty. The intensely blue 
water with graceful trees and plants 
curving along the banks makes this 
a mecca for painters and photog- 
raphers. At a little town called Ber- 
rydale, on the outskirts of Port An- 
tonio, I boarded a simple bamboo 
raft guided by a native pilot. For 
seven miles down the river there is a 
stretch of gentle rapids, safe but ex- 
hilarating to float along. The wild 
cries of birds, the thick vegetation 
and brilliant tropical flowers along 
the jungle river banks made me feel 
a million miles from civilization, its 
cares and worries. I shed fatigue as if 
it were a coat. When we reached a 
quiet pool, my pilot moored the raft 
and I slipped into the warm waters 
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of the river for a refreshing swim. 

Afterwards, there was a delicious 
lunch on the terrace of the Titch- 
field Hotel whose summer rates are 
$10.00 to $12.00 a day with meals. 
In general, I should say that the cui- 
sine at Jamaican hotels is superb. 
Breakfast usually is served in a pri- 
vate patio off your room and the ar- 
tistic array of succulent tropical 
fruits that greets you each morning 
couldn’t be more mouth-watering. 

A few hours’ drive to the west lies 
Ocho Rios with luxurious hotels, 
cottages and guest houses, and the 


striking scenic eatity has often 


brought Hollywood cameras hefe. 
Arawak Hotel, a fabulous new es- 
tablishment, was opened last Decem- 
ber with fanfare to match its ele- 
gance. Its glittering Jippa Jappa 
cocktail lounge, for example, is a 
glassed-in, air-conditioned circle of 
fun overlooking the sea and the 
pool. Calypso music sets the tempo 
here as it does in all the island hotels 
for entertainment and moonlight 
dancing. 

Tower Island, Silver Seas and 
Shaw Park are other famous hotels 
in this area, just to mention a few. 
Living at Shaw Park, whose summer 
rates are $12.00 to $14.00 with 
meals, I felt as if I were in the midst 
of a botanical garden. There were 
acres of banana, tree-fern, bamboo, 
towering cocoanut palms, groves of 
dark green mango and nutmeg, 
gardens with rows of scarlet poin- 
settias, yellow and pink cassias, red 
amaryllis, white lilies and begonias. 
There is a spring-fed swimming 
pool, free transportation to the pri- 
vate beach club ten minutes from 
the hotel, riding, tennis, bowling 
and golf. 

Near by, at Dunn’s River, after 
swimming in the warm surf of the 
Caribbean, you can take a fresh- 
water plunge into a cool mountain 
stream as it cascades over smooth 
rocks. Another excursion in Ocho 
Rios is the awesome drive through 
a primeval forest of giant ferns 
and other exotic vegetation. In the 
midst of this weird beauty, time 
truly seems to roll back. 

To the west is Montego Bay, in- 
ternationally famous as the fash- 
ionable center of the Caribbean. 
Hotel rates range from the very 
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modest to those only the rollick- 
ing rich can afford. Millionaires 
and paupers alike, though, swim in 
placid seas so clear that a boat float- 
ing on its surface sometimes seems 
to be suspended in mid-air. Across 
the road from famed Doctor’s Cave 
Beach is Gloucester House. Room 
with private bath and three superb 
meals is $15.00 a day from April 15 
to December 15 

Some of the most beautiful hotels 
on the island are in this area. Most 
of them have equipment for skin- 
diving and spear-fishing, and sev- 
eral water-ski clubs have been 
started. Gentle, prevailing trade 
winds make the bay ideal for sail- 
ing. For the less adventurous, there 
are glass-bottomed boats to view the 
stunning schools of tropical fish. 

Not so tranquil, though, is the 
White Witch of Rose Hall who re- 
putedly haunts a mansion thirteen 
miles from Montego Bay. I inter- 
viewed a medtum who claims that 
the witch has been in communica- 
tion with her, and if you go out to 
see Rose Hall the driver may tell 
you that its famous mistress, Mrs. 
Rosa Palmer, “killed three husbands 
and the fourth killed she.” Fisher- 
men, I found, prefer to spin their 
yarns about the big-game fishing 
that is less than an hour’s journey 
from Montego Bay. 

On a large plantation near Fal- 
mouth, to the east, is a big ranch 
which provides superb riding along 
trails through the Cockpit Country 
and “the Land-of-Look-Behind.”’ 

You can find an entirely different 
atmosphere in the mountain village 
of Mandeville and surrounding 
hillside communities. Here is the 
quiet charm of the English mid- 
lands set down in a cool, hill- 
climate on a beautiful island. It is 
exceptionally dry and clear. You'll 
find a fine country club, golf course, 
tennis courts, many lovely rides 
and walks. Near Lacovia, Bamboo 
Avenue’s gracefully intertwined 
bamboo trees form a continuous 
natural Gothic arch for over two 
miles. Many of the lofty mountains 
that add to Jamaica’s scenic splen- 
dor are in this area. 

In all five sections of the island, 
few visitors can resist the remark- 
able buys that are available in. free 


In crystal-clear water on Montego Bay, row- 


boat seems to float suspended in mid-air. 


port shops. They range from Ger- 
man cameras and optical goods, 
exotic French perfumes and _ fine 
liquors, to fabrics from the famous 
looms of England. 

Goods sold in free port stores 
actually are sold in bond. Only 
samples are displayed and the pur- 
chaser makes his selection, specifies 
his departure flight, 
up his purchases as he boards his 
plane. A Swiss watch will be 50 
per cent -less than the price in a 
Fifth Avenue shop. French per- 
fume in a half-ounce bottle sells for 
$5.30 instead of $15.00 in the U. S. 


Danish silver, English china and — 


leather goods, Swedish ceramics are 
all from 50 to 60 per cent below 
U. S. price tags. 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t bring 
home the pellucid Jamaican sun- 


shine, but I did return with mem-_ 
ories of fine beaches with crystal 


clear waters and distant vistas of 
misty mountains. 

I remember especially the kalei- 
doscope of banana and cocoanut 
plantations, rolling sugar cane fields 
and waterfalls cascading down the 
slopes to the sea. I recall the smiles 
that greeted me at the airport when 
I arrived, the friendships made 
during my stay, and the last view 
of the shimmering gem of a green 
and blue island as we flew above it 
homeward bound from the world’s 
happiest vacation isle. 
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and picks 


with these shopping tips you 
can bee-line to bargains in 


authentic west indian wares 


BY ELEANOR EARLY 
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- mementos, local and imported: is-— 
land rums and Scotch tweeds, peas- — 
ant handcrafts (bags, baskets and — 
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hats), native pottery in Antigua, _ 


the Indies. 


Island-hoppers can go native with 
their purchases or get themselves — 


turned out like Britishers. A girl can 
buy a funny Caribbean hat—a 


whacky sort of thing— punch it into 


the shape that suits her best, and be 
a bit eccentric whenever she wears 
it. A man can have shorts, a suit or 
dinner coat impeccably tailored in 
imported wool, linen or beautiful 
Madras, the colorful, handwoven 
cotton that old-time colored women 
made into turbans. It is also possible 
to buy, at bargain prices, good Swiss 
watches, exquisite East Indian jew- 


English bone china in Barbados. In _ 
the free port of Trinidad there isa 
- fine assortment of merchandise from 
Europe and the East. And in Grena- i 
da there is a dressmaker who makes) 
the most devastating Bikinis in all 


elry, fine French perfumes, hand- — 


some Danish silver, lovely English 
porcelains. 


St. Christopher, named by Colum- | 


bus, is the first iskand on BWIA’s 


itinerary. Whether Columbus named | 


it for the patron saint of travelers 
or for himself, no one knows. But 
the first English colonists affection- 


ately christened the island St. Kitts, 


and so it has been known for almost 


4 


300 years. Visitors to St. Kitts gen-— 


erally go, first of all, to Shorty’s Ho- | 


tel for a planter’s punch, and then 
stroll along Victoria Road where 
the shops are. Although the island 
grows plenty of sugar cane, it makes 
no rum at all. People say that, long 
ago, a priest refused to bless St. Kitts’ 
first distillery. So the people stopped 
making rum and began smuggling it. 

St. Kitts is a nic€Nittle, green little 
island. There are no real tourist 


stores, and everything of shopping 
‘interest is home-made. Prices on 


mats, baskets and hats made from ~ 


fronds of date and cocoanut palms 
begin at about $1.00. Best selection 
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s at a native store called Tropical. 
eaton’s Drug Store has a fine as- 
ortment of picture postcards, with 
ood views of famous Brimstone 
Hill and lovely countryside vistas 
hat lie beyond the tiny capital of 
dsasseterre. The architecture of the 
ld town is nice, and Seaton’s pic- 
ures are excellent. 

In season, fuava jellies and cheese 

re for sale. I have also bought won- 
lerful mango chutney, and a good, 
erribly hot pepper sauce. Some- 
imeés it is possible to buy articles 
nade of tortoise shell, earrings, 
yracelets and boxes. Mari ime turtles 
re plentiful around’ the neighbor# 
ng island of Barbuda, and there is 
1 man in St. Kitts ho~ buys the 
hells and operates “4 one-man tor- 
oise shell industry. 
Nevis is thirteen miles from St. Kitts 
ind reached not by plane but by 
teamer. Nieve means snow in Span- 
sh, and people say that Columbus 
1amed the island Nevis because its 
yeak, wreathed in white clouds, re- 
ninded him of the white-capped 
nountains of Spain. Nevis is a dis- 
inctly off-beat island and hasn’t, at 
his time, much to offer shoppers. 
gut Miss Katharine Taylor, who 
eaches crafts in the schools, will 
oon have nice things for sate at the 
1ew tourist office on the waterfront. 
she now has baskets, hats, mats and 
ther souvenirs made of cocoanut 
hells. 

The most beautiful thing to buy 
n Nevis is a painting, if you can 
ret one, by Miss Eva Wilkins, de-. 
cendant of a distinguished old 
sland family. Miss Wilkins paints 
ropical flowers, and portraits of 
olored children that are completely 
rresistible. 

\ntigua, next British island, is a 
ylace where a woman can find all 
manner of bright additions to a 
asic wardrobe—gay hats, blouses, 
kirts and scarves. In the Coco Shop, 
Imost everything is decorated in 
,onsensical, merry fashion—painted 
r gilded, embellished with flowers 
ye encrusted with shells. The de- 
igners are Americans, a brother and 
ister, Amos Morrill and Pat Starr. 
[heir stepfather built the Mill Reef 
dub in Antigua, and the young 
yeople went into business on their 
wn, with a sewing room where they 
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keep ten native girls busy. In addi- 
tion to their island products, they 
import men’s Madras evening jack- 
ets, tailored in London and priced 
in the Coco Shop at $15.00. In St. 
Thomas, coats of the same manu- 
facturer cost $25.00, in Nassau, 
$29.95. But on the whole, prices in 
the Coco Shop are rather high. 

Less expensive is Gordon’s Anglo- 
American Shop, where I had play- 
suits made of the best quality 
Madras and Moygashel linen, well- 
styled and beautifully tailored for 
$9.00. Gordon’s is a good place to 
buy quality fabrics, Sea Island cot- 
tons, Madras and Irish linens. Men’s 
shirts, from $1.50 up,-are made to 
order in 24 hours. Gordon's spe- 
cializes in such British imports as 
quality socks, shorts and sweaters, 
with cashmere sweaters running 
$18.00 to $20.00. 

The Madeira Shop imports goods 
from Madeira. Pure linen luncheon 
sets, 54 inches square, with six 
napkins, heavily embroidered, cost 
$36.00. Thirty-six-inch cloth with 
napkins, less embroidery, runs 
$12.00. Linen and gingham lunch- 
eon sets are $5.00. Madeira baskets 
are stout and_ well-styled—better 
than native baskets, actually. 

An English girl named Pam Tyrill 
has a Toy Shop for children, items 
priced from ten cents to $20.00. 

A Lebanese family, in business 
for three generations, owns Kalli 
Shoul’s, the largest store on the 
island, which specializes in Eastern 
goods and caters mostly to natives. 
But in the surprising fashion of 
West Indian shops it also carries 
Jantzen bathing suits, cashmere 
sweaters and doeskin gloves. For 
$30.00, I bought a big handsome 
brass tray, identical with one sold 
on Fifth Avenue in New York for 
$98.00. 

Antoine Younis has a yard goods 
shop, primarily for natives, where 
he sells American fabrics made only 
for export. He also sells doeskins in 
seven shades, Irish linens in twelve 
shades, good tweeds, and assorted 
Madras and African prints, Every- 
thing is reasonably priced. 

For New York newspapers and 
American magazines, go to O’Neal’s 
Drug Store. There, too, Elizabeth 
Arden’s toiletries, made in London, 


Delivered sealed to 
departing planes, ships, 
untaxed free port purchases 
can be made in many 
Caribbean countries. 


cost considerably less than in the 
States. Miss O’Neal carries men’s 
hats, unusually good-looking, made 
of flatted cocoanut fronds and 
trimmed with Madras headbands, 
as well as tortoise shell articles and 
the usual bags and baskets. 

St. Lucia is next among the British 
islands. In the little capital city of 
Castries is a department store, Min- 
vielle & Chastanet, Ltd., where an 
island-hopper can buy almost every- 
thing under one roof. Here, I have 
bought “enamel ware’ ‘painted 
dishes and bowls made in Hong 
Kong—for twenty cents each. Native 
women cook in them directly over 
charcoal. I use and enjoy them 
constantly. I also bought native 
coal pots for $2.00 which I con- 
sider vastly superior to any compa- 
rable U. S. “barbecue” equipment. 
Madras is about 75 cents a yard, and 
Minvielle & Chastanet have some 
nice, old-fashioned patterns. 

Home Industries on Bridge Street 
is also a good place to buy native 
products, and Mrs. Henrietta Cox 
has a fine basket shop on Brazil 
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SKYLINE DRIVE AND 
BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 


in IRGINIA 


Your first breathtaking glimpse 
may be from Blue Ridge Parkway, or 
Skyline Drive in Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park... with the whole, beauti- 
ful Shenandoah’ Valley at your feet. 
Go motor mountaineering along the 
Blue Ridge crest. And explore well- 
kept wilderness trails and bridle paths. 


Drop down to the Valley and roam 
through weird, beautiful caverns. 
Visit Luray Museum, with its pioneer 
relics. Stand beneath the mighty arch 
of Natural Bridge. Gaze up at Mt. 
Solon’s Natural Chimneys, a fairy- 
land castle of wind and water carved 
stone. See the Children’s Zoo at 
Roanoke. And etek witness ‘““Thy 
Kingdom Come” . . . mighty outdoor 
drama of Saint Paul, starting its 
2nd season June 21, evenings ex- 
cept Mondays. 


Make an historical pilgrimage to the 
Civil War battlefields . .. the Jackson 
and Lee shrines at Lexington... and 
the white Manse at Staunton, where 
Woodrow Wilson was born. Come 


soon, for you haven’t seen America ° 


till you see Virginia, Birthplace of the 
Nation. 


Conservation and Development 
Dept. TR-158, State Office Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send free picture publications on Vir- 
ginia, Shenandoah Valley and Shenandoah 
Nationa! Park. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 


Virginia motion pictures available. 
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Street where prices range from 25 
cents to $3.00. Almost everything is 
less expensive in St. Lucia than in 
Barbados, which comes next on 
BWIA’s island circuit. 

Barbados calls itself “little Eng- 
land” and is proud of its British 
goods. Broad Street is the main 
promenade of the capital of Bridge- 
town, and radiating out from Broad 
are Literary Row, Flower Pot Alley 
and Amen Alley. There’s Trafalgar 
Square, too. The largest department 
store is Cave, Shepherd & Co., Ltd., 
but there are many stores besides, 
and they all carry fine china— 
Wedgewood, Minton, Royal Doul- 
ton, Royal Worcester, Royal Crown 
Derby and Royal Copenhagen. A 
five-to-eight-piece place setting of 
Royal Copenhagen is $60.00 to 
$85.00. Other place settings are 
$4.50 to $44.50. Porcelain figurines, 
popular with island shoppers, cost 
from $1.00 to $86.00. 

Men’s suits of tropical fabrics, 
woolens and tweeds, made to order, 
run $34.00 to $71.00, women’s suits, 
$27.00 to $52.00. Prices depend 
upon materials and style. Men’s 
linen dinner jackets, handsomely 
tailored, are $14.00 to $27.00. Doe- 
skin slacks cost $23.00, linen shorts 
(Bermuda style), $11.00, porkpie 
hats, $5.00, men’s shoes (all English 
makes) from $10.60 to $20.00. Daks 
products (slacks and shorts for the 
girls) are on sale at Da Costa & Co., 
Ltd., and The London Shop. 

Barbados makes excellent rums, 
dry and.clear and full of golden 
sunlight, at $1.00 to $1.20, about 
half price in bond. 

Best of all fibre rugs are sold at 

Dominica Handcrafts on the corner 
of Trafalgar and Bridge Streets. 
Priced according to pattern and 
size, a nine-foot oval ts about 
$22.00. 
Grenada, next port of call on an 
island-hop, is one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the West Indies. Miss 
Ena Gomas owns the Grenada 
Manufacturing Co. where she retails 
vast numbers of straw articles made 
by the natives. Fish-shaped table 
mats (sold also in the Coco Shop 
in Antigua) come in bright colors 
and sell for 86 cents. Small bam- 
boo baskets, full of Grenada spices, 
are 60 cents, and bags cost from 
$1.80 up. 


. 


You may oe. ent a number 


of African prints at Joseph’s Shirt 
Factory, and Mrs. Dinah Campbell 
makes tiny Bikinis for visitors. 
Island girls, whose figures are ex- 
traordinarily beautiful, would not 
wear anything so immodest. 
Trinidad is capital of the new Fed- 
eration of the West Indies, and the 
free-port shops of Port-of-Spain are 
full of treasures. Informed travelers 
head straight for Stecher’s on Fred- 
erick Street for importations from 
France and Italy. Swiss watches 
and lovely Swedish crystal. Ernest 
Borel’s cocktail watch, $79.50 in 
the States, is $33.00 at Stecher’s. 
Jewelry ranges from “banana ear- 
rings” at $1.00 to ropes of pearls at 
$1,000. Stecher also sells Dunhill 
pipes, Swiss Army knives, Kent 
brushes, Angora sweaters and Vien- 
nese music boxes. 

Fitz Blackman makes men’s sports 
jackets of pure cashmere for $89.00, 
or of 50 per cent cashmere from 
$60.00. Doeskin trousers are $20.00 


to $24.00. Suits of tropical worsted 


and mohair cost from $60.00, with 
guaranteed 24-hour service. 

East Indian bazaars carry a va- 
riety of silver filigree jewelry. At 
Stephens & Todd, Ltd., there is a 
nice selection of English china. 
W.C. Ross & Co., Ltd., specializes in 
French perfumes. And at Fogarty’s 
Central Store there is a bewilder- 
ing array of goods, imported and 
domestic. 

BWIA now operates a twice daily 
service between Trinidad and the 
little island of Tobago. (Cruise 
ships do not go to Tobago.) In the 
little town of Scarborough there 
is a Handcraft Shop that features 
shell jewelry, as well as the usual 
bags and baskets. Fitz Blackman, 
the celebrated tailor from Port-of- 
Spain, has recently opened a shop. 
And lazy little Scarborough may, 
one day, became another shopping 
center. 

Isle-hoppers profit from current 
exchange in most British spots. The 
Beewee dollar—$1.72 for $1.00 U. S. 
—is currency in British islands from 
St. Kitts to Tobago. This article 
translates Beewee prices into U. S. 
dollars. And you can translate this 
information into real bargains for 
valid goods on your own shopping 
spree through the Caribbean. @ 
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travel book selection 


Pocket Caribbean—Bahamas Guide Reports on Idyllic Islands 


NO. 7) 


I A gy 


HOW TO GET THERE . WHERE TO STAY 


With detaited useful ae fine photographs af the 
» Bahamas, a Jdamaica, Heiti, Ponies Re. 
$s! 


ITH THE steadily expanding 
Win of the Caribbean 

as a resort area through the 
modern accessibility, speed and con- 
venience of air travel, the common 
concept of the region has become 
more reasonable. There -was a 
period, not so long ago, when the 
prevailing mainland notion of the 
West Indies embraced just Cuba, 
Haiti and Puerto Rico. Even the 
Virgin Islands were hazy in ordinary 
thinking, despite the fact that they 
were U.S. possessions. 

Nowadays, voluminous tourist 
promotions and neighborhood 
traveltalk have established recog- 
nizable places for the Windwards, 
the Leewards and those West Indies 
that lie more particularly close to 
the top of South America. Not that 
they had been unknown to the trade 
routes, but now they have become 
parts of the waiting world for the 
vacationist. Indeed, the embrace 
has become almost too wide for the 
original definition, pulling in the 
Bahamas and even the Bermudas, 
which last-named actually are set 
apart in their own special zone. 
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In geographic understanding, the 
West Indies, or Antilles, is the 
2,000-mile chain of varied and in- 
numerable Atlantic islands that 
constitute the outer enclosure of the 
Caribbean Sea. Swinging in a three- 
pronged arc from the peninsulas of 
Yucatan and Florida and from 
Honduras to the delta of the Orino- 
co River on the northern coast of 
South America, they comprise the 
Greater Antilles, or major land 
areas from Yucatan to the Virgins, 
and the Lesser Antilles, subdivided 
into the Leeward Islands and the 
Windward Islands, ultimately form- 
ing a hook that turns backward to 
the Gulf of Venezuela. The arc from 
Honduras to Haiti is drawn through 
the Island of Jamaica, south of 
Cuba. 

Taken all together, the Indies 
constitute one of the world’s greatest 
vacation regions. The climate is gen- 
erally warm, pleasant and healthful, 
kept so by steady trade winds and 
sea breezes, with cooler tempera- 
tures on the uplands. 

Oddly enough, travel literature, 
as voluminous as it is, has not kept 
abreast of the new awareness of the 
Caribbean. For comprehensive 
guidance, there still exist too few 
worthwhile texts for consultation 
by the intending visitor. The ap- 
pearance of a good new book on the 
subject is a cause for celebration— 
wherefore we now are celebrating 
the latest guide that has emerged 
from the busy typewriter of Andrew 
Hepburn. 

Hepburn will be recalled as au- 
thor of those excellent handbooks 
on New York, Chicago, Northern 
and Southern California, New Eng- 
land and Florida published under 
the over-all title, ‘““The American 
Travel Series.” The new Guide to 
the Caribbean and the Bahamas 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 164 
pages, illus.) now is presented as 
No. 7 in the same group, but in a 
smaller, handier format to fit more 


readily in side pocket or handbag. 

The pattern is in accordance with 
his tried-and-proved formula of an- 
ticipating and answering the proba- 
ble questions of visitors before they 
may be uttered, covering realistical- 
ly and with the utmost practicality, 
the problems of Where to Go, What 
to Do, How to Get There, Where to 


Stay, Where to Eat and How Much — 
to Pay. His accomplishment is the 
, nearest thing to being taken by the 


hand in a_ personally conducted 
tour, an impression helped mightily 
by admirable accompanying maps 
and well-selected photographs. And, 
although coverage is complete, the 
book is well set up in clearly indexed 
sections so that a reader may gather 
his required facts in almost momen- 
tary glimpses. 

In the circumstances, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hepburn’s new guide is 
a happy event, beautifully timed, 
and the book itself, in a field where 
such detailed information remains 
at a premium, is near to being a 
bargain at any price.—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


r 

| National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 

| New York 19, N. Y. 
(] Please send me Caribbean and the 
Bahamas at the special membership 


price of $1.65. 


| Remittance is enclosed. 


'TUcKED INTO the Caribbean’s Lee- 
ward Islands is Antigua, one of 
the hideaway, tranquil islands be- 
coming harder and harder to find 
as the endless flood of tourists 
spreads around the globe. Discov- 
ered by Columbus on his second 
voyage and named by him for a 
Spanish church in Seville—Santa 
Maria la Antigua—the island has 
been English since 1632, and the 
stamp of Britain is everywhere, 
from crumbling eighteenth-century 
fortifications and ancient sugar 
plantation windmills to today’s left- 
hand drive highways and tea at 
four. 

The island boasts of only 108 
square miles and a population of 
some 52,450-odd souls, with notice- 
ably few Americans as permanent 
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residents, but it’s blessed with acces- 
sibility few such serene places 
have. Three airlines—Pan American 
World Airways, British West Indian 
Airways and Air France—serve the 
island. You can arrive on vessels of 
the Canadian National Steamship 
Co., Alcoa Steamship Co., the 
French Line or the Italian Line— 
the latter the most infrequent of the 
ships calling. The West Indies 
Navigation Co., Ltd., operates a 
regular schedule linking Antigua 
with all British islands between 
Jamaica on the north and British 
Guiana on the south. 

Your choice of hotels is limited. 
On Hodges Bay is the Antigua 
Beach housing 60 persons and 
White Sands holding 40. With space 
for twenty is the Lord Nelson Beach 


you'll never 


be crowded on 
tiny antigua— 
with hotel space 
for less than 


200 visitors 


BY MAX HUNN 


Club on Dutchman’s Bay, the new 
Anchorage on Dickenson Bay also 
holding twenty. In St. John’s is the 
ten-room Kensington House and 
about a mile out from the capital 
lies Happy Acre accommodating 30 
people. Slated for opening this sum- 
mer on Half Moon Bay is the Half 
Moon Hotel. Most of the hotels 
operate on American Plan, and 
summer tariffs are about $10.00 per 
person in U.S. dollars, the unit used - 
throughout this article. 

Antigua is one of the Caribbean 
sugar bowls of the British Empire, 
and has been ever since the days of 
the individual sugar plantation re- 
fineries powered by stone-towered 
windmills. The mills are now 
crumbling into dust although the 
aging towers still dot many a hill- 
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de. Now the sugar is refined at the 
ntlgua Sugar Factory at Gun- 
orpes, four miles from St. John’s, 
1€ capital city. If you're interested, 
’s no problem to arrange a visit 
» the mill during crushing time, 
hich is virtually ten months out 
f the year. It’s well worth your 
me, especially if you’ve never seen 
igar processed. 

The airport is located four miles 
om town ($3.00 roundtrip) and 
as modern runways as a result of 
Vorld War II when Antigua was 
ne of the important U. S. defense 
ases on the Caribbean perimeter. 

As you drive to St.; Jotins— two of 
1e five hotels are locdtéd in the city, # 
1e others are on the beaches—you 
ass through field ftter” field of 
igar cane in various stages of 
rowth with rolling hills providing 
backdrop of greenery. And as you 
nter the outskirts of the city, you 
sel you’ve drifted back into an- 
ther century, for time has left a 
entle aging mark on the vast 
iajority of the buildings. You'll 
nd no chrome-trimmed show win- 
ows reflecting passing traffic but, 
astead, massive shutters and stout 
rooden doors that look as if they'd 
e capable of stopping any pirate’s 
ullet or cutlass. 

Streets are narrow by American 
tandards, and a burro and cart may 
low up the already lethargic 
raffic, but no one minds, for 
\ntigua is a place where time is not 
or the hurrying. 

If you’re staying in town, you can 
asily explore it on foot, and this is 
he way to savour the life of the lit- 
le island. Wander down the main 
r side streets and watch the eddy- 
ng flow of traffic and you'll glimpse 
different way of life. 

The waterfront is picturesque, al- 
hough the harbor lacks the impor- 
ance of the days of sail, being too 
hallow to accommodate modern 
iners. Passengers and cargo arriv- 
ng by sea are put into lighters from 
hips off shore, and watching the 
lusky stevedores unload the shal- 
ow-draft craft with a minimum of 
ower equipment is like looking at 
n ancient seafaring print. 

For exploring the rest of the is- 
and, a car is a necessity. Tourism is 
eginning to leave its mark on the 
sland as the presence of two local 
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travel agencies in St. John’s testi- 
fies. They are Alexander Parrish, 
Ltd., and V. E. B. Nicholson & Sons, 
and they’ll do a competent job of 
arranging your sightseeing. 

Taxi rates are 25 cents per mile, 
and rental cars are available from 
$4.50 to $5.40 per day from Alex- 
ander Parrish. You'll need insur- 
ance, however, and it can’t be ob- 
tained for less than one month’s 
coverage at a cost of $8.64. Drivers 
are available—if you don’t hanker to 
copy English-style driving —for 
about $5.00 a day. 

A car is needed not only for ex- 
ploring the 64 miles of black-top 
and concrete highways, and the 62 
miles of second-class roads, but also 
to reach the numerous splendid 
beaches in typical tropical, deserted 
coves. Beaches with intriguing 
names such as Fort James Bay, Dry 
Hill Bay, Corbinson’s, Deep Bay, 
Morris’ Bay, Dead Sands and Half 
Moon are no counterparts of Coney 
Island. You won't find any beach 
boys or cabanas, but the odds are 
100 to one that you’ll be alone un- 
less it’s a Sunday or holiday. And 
even then, there is no real throng. 

The powdery, white sand beaches 
have no undertow to endanger 
swimming. Skin-diving with snorkle 
and fins, either to spear fish or just 
explore, is popular in the brilliant- 
ly clear waters. And the fish popula- 
tion is as varied as anywhere in the 
world. Antigua’s average winter 
temperature is 75°, and in summer 
82° 

No visit to the picturesque island 
is complete without a brief journey 
back into colonial history, which 
sums up the experience of visiting 
Nelson’s Dockyard, fourteen miles 
southeast of St. John’s. Officially 
known as English Harbor, the one- 
time naval base is popularly termed 
Nelson’s Dockyard because the most 
famous of English admirals once 
commanded the Leeward Island 
squadron there. Also it was from 
Antigua that he sailed to his ren- 
dezvous with destiny and death at 
the Battle of Trafalgar where his 
fleet decisively broke the back of 
Napoleon’s naval strength. How- 
ever, the base dates back before 
Nelson’s time to: 1725, 
then until: 1889 was the pivot for 
Britain’s naval might in the Carib- 


and from 


Crumbling ruins of old stone windmills dot 


Antigua's road-laced fields of sugar cane. 


Charter yachts are now moored at Nelson's 
Dockyard, near island's capital of St. John's. 
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ever look 
into the 
“tender eyes” 
of a deer? 


Here in this sunshine state you’ll have the 
vaeation of your life! Nowhere else will 
you find such a variety of things to do and 
see—here in the State nature made famous. 
Average summertime temperature is a per- 
fect 69°. This year plan your vacation in 
Wonderful Wisconsin. 


Bucky, the lucky Badger, invites you to 
write for FREE Wisconsin Vacation Kit. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
State Office Bldg., Room 8, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation 
Kit including new book in color, maps, fishing 
regulations, and sources of additional regional 
information. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


ZONE STATE 
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bean. That year it was decommis- 
sioned and in 1906 the lands were 
turned over to the island’s govern- 
ment. 

Surrounded by towering hills, 
the deep harbor and crooked en- 
trance made an _ unconquerable 
stronghold. Two magnificent pano- 


_ramic views are available to visitors, 


one from Clarence House, summer 
residence of the governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, and the other from 
Shirley Heights, site of an ancient 
fort which defended the entrance. 
Today, the naval base is slowly 
crumbling, although efforts are be- 
ing made to restore it as an historic 
memorial of the ancient days of the 
British Empire. There’s a small ad- 
mission fee, the funds being devoted 
to the restoration work. As you wan- 
der through the roofless structures, 
amidst ancient capstans capable of 
heaving down ships-of-the-line, and 
stone masonry of obvious hand con- 
struction, you’d not be surprised if 
be-wigged tars were to sally around 
some-corner in answer to the skirl- 
ing call of a bos’n’s pipe. 

You can still visit the comman- 
dant’s house with its bust of Nelson 
where the famed admiral resided 
when not commanding afloat. 

Nautical life, however, still lin- 
gers at English Harbour in the form 
of several sleek yachts which are 
available for charter from V. E. B. 
Nicholson & Sons in St. John’s. 
Largest is the Mollihawk, 70 feet 
overall, of fifteen-foot beam and 52 
tons, which has sailed across the 
Atlantic. 

Touring the countryside—either 
to and from English Harbour or just 
exploring—offers interesting facets 
of life on the island. From the nu- 
merous hills you obtain sweeping 
views of cane fields and green val- 
leys. Youngsters astride donkeys 
piled high with fodder are a peace- 
ful part of the countryside picture 
into which a bit of modernity in- 
trudes in the form of gayly painted 
open-air buses which whiz along the 
roads. 

Picturesque villages with names 
such as Sweets, All Saints, Bethesda, 
Willikies, Pares, Parham and Pigots 
can be discovered. Some visitors 
prefer to rent bicycles to do such 
off-beat exploring, and others prefer 
to hire cars. 
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: Undoubtedly ‘Antigua’s ‘differ 


ence and its solitude account for the 


establishment of the Mill Reef Club 
on Half Moon Bay. This is an ex- 
clusive settlement of wealthy per- 
sons who have built winter vacation 
homes. Admission is by invitation 
only. Here millionaires seek soli- 
tude and relaxation away from the 
hectic twentieth-century life. You 
may be able to wangle an invitation 
from some resident if you happen to 
meet one by chance, but don't 
count on it. However, your visit 
won't be spoiled if you don't. 

Dances are usually held at two 
of the ‘hotels, and on Saturday 
nights, you’ll more than likely hear 
the most unusual rhythms you've 
ever encountered—music from old, 
abandoned oil drums. Two of the 
top-rated steel bands are Brute 
Force and Hell’s Gate—named for 
two long-forgotten Hollywood pro- 
ductions. Strangely, the music pro- 
duced by steel bands is highly listen- 
able and danceable. 

The bands use instruments made 
from abandoned 50-gallon oil 
drums which have been shortened 
to various lengths. After being cut, 
the oil drum is tempered by heat 
and then tuned. Eight to 24 spots 
or notes are bent and hammered 
into shape and are played by being 
struck with a short stick covered 
with pieces of old inner tubes. Tun- 
ing is done with a cold chisel and 
a blow torch. 

None of the musicians—who 
range from sugar mill hands and 
clerks, to unemployed—can read 
music, but once they hear a song 
they can repeat it accurately with 
their unusual instruments. Fre- 
quently they play for Sunday church 
services. 

For those who desire angling, 
there’s excellent sea fishing. Ar- 
rangements can be made through 
your hotel or Alexander Parrish, 
Ltd. For hunters, there’s the nearby 
island dependency of Barbuda, 70 
square miles, where deer, wild pig 
and guinea fowl are available. 
Tennis and golf, of course, are pop- 
ular, but the average visitor is con- 
tent to sample the eighteenth-cen- 
tury life of Antigua, explore its past 
and present—and speculate on its 
promising future. Just don’t bet 
on Antigua’s remoteness too long. @ 
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Le. DE A’ reredes the Haitians 

call it. We know it better, per- 

‘haps, by the name Columbus 
zave it in 1492—Tortuga. It lies, a 
mere speck on the map, just off the 
north coast of Haiti, separated from 
the mainland of Hispaniola by a 
wind- -swept channel about two miles 
wide. 

You'll fird Tortuga mentioned 
in almost every pirate novel on your 
library shelves, and in every account 
of the bloody struggle for control 
of the Caribbean. Nations fought 
for it, and in the days of the Spanish 
Main the Brethren ofthe Coast 


made it the capital of their /brawlingy i 


buccaneer empire. Yet nat one ina 
thousand visitors to Maiti ever goes 
there. “% 
_ Requirements for a brief visit to 
the island are simple and few. All 
you need, really, is an interest in 
off-track places and a willingness to 
endure certain small discomforts. 
You won't be making a special 
vacation trip to Tortuga from the 
States. It just isn’t that kind of 
place. If you seek a change from the 
usual tourist routine, however, you 
will include a side-trip to the island 
on your visit to Haiti. The problem 
is simply that of getting from Port- 


au-Prince, Haiti’s capital, to the» 


north coast towns of Port-de-Paix or 
St. Louis du Nord, where native 
sailboats will take you across the 
channel to Tortuga. 

The Haitian Air Force, operating 
DC-3s from the same Bower Field 
in the capital as do the commercial 
airlines, flies passengers to Port- 
de-Paix thrice weekly—Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 9:00 
a. m.—for a fare of $9.00. You'll be 
at your destination in plenty of time 
to catch a boat before noon, even if 
you decide to leave from the near- 
by town of St. Louis and have to 
hire a car or jeep (about $2.00) to 
take you there. The boats seldom 
ply the channel in the afternoon. It 
gets too rough. 
~ You should know where on La 
Tortue you are going—it will decide 
your starting point and save miles 
of walking on the island. Port-de- 
Paix is nearer the island villages of 
Boucan Guepes, La ‘Gallecs and 
Pointe-a-Oiseaux (where, inciden- 
tally, there is a Garde a’ Haiti post 
manned by soldiers who will give 
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you every assistance). St. Louis is 
closer to Cayenne and Basse Terre. 
If you speak no French or Creole, it 
would be wise to take along some- 
one who does. 

There are no hotels on Tortuga. 
You must plan to sleep out—a sleep- 
ing-bag will do—or seek the hospi- 
tality of islanders or missionaries. 
The islanders are peasant farmers 
or fishermen living in thatch-roofed 
huts. To stay with them you must 
know a little Creole. But the mis- 
sionaries welcome visitors, even un- 
expected visitors, and the inquiring 
stranger should seek them out for 
their knowledge of the island in 
any case. - 

You can’t buy their hospitality, 
but you can—and_ should—leave 
something to help them in their 
work. Visit Pere Roger Riou at 
Palmiste as I did, for example, and 
you will find bright-eyed peasant 
children running all around the 
yard of his establishment. They are 
orphans, their parents victims of 
drowning or illness. Pere Riou, a 
doctor-priest nine years on the is- 


just off h 
but pe 
seldom VI 
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land, has taken them in and looks 
after them. You can help. 

Carried ashore at Cayenne, one 
of the half dozen tiny villages on 
Tortuga’s channel shore, I asked 
the skipper what I owed him. 

“Five dollars, m’sieu,’ he said, 
grinning. 

“You're a thief,” I said, also grin- 
ning. “Fifty cents.” I knew the peas- 
ants paid only a few pennies. 

We settled for a dollar—a fair 
enough compromise. But if you go 


to Tortuga knowing no Creole and — 


without a Creole-speaking guide, 
you'll pay more—and you had better 
do your dickering before you step 
on the boat. 


I shouldered my camera and be- | 


gan walking. The island is a rugged 
sbit of real estate and most of the 
paths go up and down, sometimes 
with a vengeance. The missionaries 
use horses. 


know I was coming, and it would YY 
have taken too long to send some- 
one up to his house, halfway to 
heaven there on top of the island, — 
with a request that he send a horse _ 


primitive 
rtuga, 
travelers 
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But Pere Riou didn’t a3 


down to aid my ascent of the hill. 

It was a long walk but fascinating. 
The path wriggled up the cliffside 
through plantings of yams, plan- 
tains and piti-mi, which is millet. 
Tall, wind-twisted palms swayed 
above it. The channel lay below, far 
below, shimmering in the sun, with 
the massive blue-black mountains of 
the mainland looming above the 
rusted iron roofs of St. Louis on the 
far shore. The islanders murmured 
“Bon jour!” from their doorways as 
I passed. 

All over the island it is the same. 
A main footpath runs east to west 
along the ridge from one end of 


Tortuga to the other. Lesser paths 
twist violently downward to the 
channel-shore settlements. The peo- 
ple are friendly, Smile at them, say 
good morning, and you ll be offered 
a drinking-nut or asked into their 
mud-and-wattle kay for a cup of 
coffee. 

I walked into Pere Riou’s yard, 
shook the doctor-priest’s hand and 
introduced myself. “What can I do 
for you?” he asked as we sat down. 

“I’m doing a follow-up book to 


my Haiti: Highroad to Adventure. * 


If I may, I’d like to stay a few days 
and look your island over.” 
“My house is yours,” he said, with 
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RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors' items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent Interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Westminister 
Abbey, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive. Illustrated Catalog "T" 15c (De- 
ductible from first order), ALSO... 


LOURDES, Holy Land, Jerusalem, Nativ- 
ity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, Fatima, 
Lisieux, Italian Shrines. Interiors of Ro- 
man Basilicas, Canonization Pope Pius X, 
Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Exteriors, 
splendid interiors. Descriptive 64-page, 
illustrated, combined catalog "TR" 25c. 
(Deductible from first order.) J. Glie, 
PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau St., New 
York 38, N. Y. 


WRITERS, POETS, ARTISTS and those 
yearning to write can combine profes- 
sional writing instruction with enchant- 
ing all-season cruises, flights. Bermuda, 
Nassau, South America. $188. AMERI- 
CAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


FREE! PHOTOGRAPHIC BARGAIN BOOK 
Send for your new 72-page Photographic 
Bargain Book. Over 5,000 new and used 
items at huge savings. For your FREE 
Bargain Book, write to Dept. 11-5, CEN- 
TRAL CAMERA COMPANY, 230 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send 
25c for 4-color catalog of thousands of 
35 mm slides, including title and map 
slides. (See our ad on page 9.) WOLFE 
WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 West- 
wood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessory. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157. 
Imports," details. MELLINGER, P835, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Finest color travelogue ad- 
venture action 16mm motion pictures. 18 
countries including Russia, Alaska. NEIL 
DOUGLAS, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT, world's largest 
selection, low prices. Send 25c (print 
name, address) for 160-page complete 
catalogue of Tents, Camping Equipment, 
national camp sites, guide & Camping 
handbook. MORSAN, 10-24A 50th Ave., 
Long Island City 1, New York. 


COMING WEST? Visit NEVADA Ghost 
Towns for REAL adventure. Send for col- 
or slide list with inquiries. Have minia- 
ture photo album "Historic Highlights of 
Nevada™ at 25c. Write: E. W. DARRAH, 
P.O. Box 606, Winnemucca, Nevada. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE". 
Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
19, N.Y. 


a bright-eyed orphan child perched _ 
shyly on each of his knees. 

I stayed a week. 

What is there to do on La Tortue? 
For the explorer there are magnifi- 
cent grottoes to be investigated. Un- 
doubtedly some of them were once 
used by such men as L’Ollonais and 
Peg-Leg Le Clerc for storage of their 
pirate spoils. Indian artifacts pre- 
dating the coming of Columbus are 
to be found everywhere. Pirate can- 
non lie rusting in peasant yards on 
ridges overlooking the channel— 
and on the coral floor of the channel 
itself, under water so crystal clear 
you can look down and see them 
there. : 

Swimming is a new experience— 
on small white-sand beaches as un- 
spoiled as when the world was new. 
Fishing is wonderful. The channel 
reefs, far superior to some of the 
highly publicized reefs elsewhere in 
the Caribbean, are a paradise for 
those who enjoy spear-fishing or 
skin-diving, or simply gazing down 
through goggles at a coral wonder- 
land teeming with living rainbows 
of fish life, varying in size from tiny, 
gaudy creatures fit for your living- 
room aquarium through red snap- 
per and similar table delicacies to 
the giant, somnolent groupers. 

You'll have to provide your own 
equipment, of course. Tortuga has 
no shops, only the usual native mar- 
ketplaces. But you can hire a boat 
easily enough, for pennies, and its 
owner will know how to handle it. 
They do have some tragic accidents 
in the channel, but only when they 
overload the clumsy native-made 
sailboats and recklessly attempt the 
channel crossing in bad weather. 

Best of all, Ile de la Tortue is a 
place for rest and relaxation. Pau- 
line Bonaparte lived there while her 
husband, General Leclerc, was fight- 
ing Napoleon’s losing battle to keep 
the Haitians enslaved. In winter 
it’s never cold. In summer, its cool 
breezes are a blessed relief from the 
heat of the mainland. 

So when you tire of the tourist 
attractions in bustling Port-au- 
Prince, La Tortue beckons nearby 
—sleepy, primitive and friendly as 
a peasant smile, a truly unspoiled 
tropical gem asking only a spirit of 
adventure and a little of your- 
time. @ 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


é Er SkEMs FITTING that TRAVEL’s current 
| Ree be devoted entirely to islands in 

the Caribbean. Primarily, we hope it 
will introduce many to the delights of a 
region too often considered as a winter- 
only haven yet replete with pleasures dur- 
ing summertime as well. 

Simultaneously, however, this issue al- 
so helps to celebrate the April 22 birth 
of a new nation: The Federation of the 
West Indies. Thirteen British islands 
compose this freshly formed territory: 
Anguilla, Antigua, Barbados, Dominica, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Trinidd4d and Tobago. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, has been se- 
lected as the capital of the Federation, 
which comprises a total population of 
more than 3,000,000 persons within a 
land area of 8,000 square miles extending 
some 1,000 miles across the Caribbean. 
As an entity within the British Common- 
wealth, the Federation of the West Indies 
hopes that it has taken the first step to- 
ward future Dominion status. 


Aware that many touchy political and 
economic problems will demand _ hard- 
thought solutions, TRAvEL naturally 
wishes the new Federation well. 

April 22 stands as a significant date 
in the multi-faceted history of the Carib- 
bean. If such spotlighting on the Federa- 
tion’s formation focuses your attention 
more firmly on the West Indies, it can 
mark a significant point in your own 
life, too, underscoring as it may the fact 
that fun in the sun does not vanish during 
summer there. 

Perusal of this issue’s articles might in- 
troduce you to worlds as new as the Fed- 
eration, and present you with equally new 
ideas for summertime vacation enjoy- 
ment not thought of yesterday. @ 


No 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


join the National Travel Club: 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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In my opinion the following person is eligible to 


CITY _— 


STATE 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name of 
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ONE ROLL OF 


MOVIE FILM or 
KODACOLOR 


developed and printed 


KODACHROME 


PROCESSED & MOUNTED 


Simply send us your first order for de- 
veloping and processing one or more 
rolls at our regular low price. To dem- 
onstrate our high quality, super color 
Teproduction we’ll rush back finished 
film to you and include a FREE PRO- 
CESSING CERTIFICATE . . which 
you can use to have one roll of color 
film processed without charge! Or, you 
can apply your Free Processing Certifi- 
cate as part or full payment toward 
any future order. We include special 
free mailer for your convenience, plus 
complete price list. Send cash, check 
or money order with your first roll. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send film 
with coupon now —or write for free 
mailer and helpful information. If you 
have no film for processing now — 
save this ad. Offer good for 90 days. 


Fifth Ave. Color Lab Prices 
KODACOLOR 


(Jumbo Size) 
Shexp. FOll Complete otc wccieieies 2.75 
TZ exp, TOL completes... c cle siclerls » «10 3.75 
TENOXp- LOM COMPlEte).).\S'olrc cece ses 4.75 


KODACHROME 
MOVIE FILM 


8 mm. Roll 
8 mm. Mag. 
16 mm. Roll 
16 mm. Mag. 
16 mm. Roll 
(100 feet) 3.25 


35 mm. 
KODACHROME 


Processed and 
Mounted 
20° Exp)...5... 1.15 
SO EXD cciee oe 2.00 


Fifth Avenue Color Lab, Inc. 
550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


FIFTH AVENUE COLOR LAB, INC. 


Dept. T-8205, 550 Fifth Ave. I 

New York 36, N. Y. i 

mnelosed please find: :.6...c.e60. dees | 
(describe film) 


and my full payment as per above ] 
price list. I must be completely de- 
lighted or I am entitled to full refund. | 
With my order send me a FREE PRO- 
CESSING CERTIFICATE which I may | 
use to have one roll of color film pro- 
cessed absolutely free, or apply as pay- | 
ment toward any future order. ~ 
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VAGABOND > 


CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


there are four secret ways of getting candid 


shots of caribbean scenes—and here they are! 


LONG a 2,000-mile arc, the Car- 
ibbean washes from Port-au- 
Spain to Havana, from the 

Lesser Antilles to the Greater, from 
grass huts to metropolitan cities. In 
this vast and versatile area, point a 
camera and anything can happen. 

To get a friendly and cooperative 
response wherever you go, sharpen 
up your candid camera technique. 
There are four different approach- 
es: (1) The hidden camera, (2) the 
telephoto, (3) the camouflaged 
miniature, (4) the hidden inten- 
tion. Which you choose depends on 
the psychology of your subject and 
also on your equipment. 

With big and bulky equipment, 
motion picture cameras, tape record- 
ers, press cameras, etc., there is not 
much choice but to try to hide 
everything in a truck, station wagon 
or donkey cart. Whether on the 
streets of New York or the alley- 
ways of Kingston, this may be the 
only way to capture people in their 
natural habitat, in complete in- 
nocence of camera awareness. Once 
they see you focusing on them, all 
is lost. Either they begin to primp, 
pose and ham it up, or they turn 
away. In any case, you have dis- 
rupted their norrnal stream of life, 
the life that you wanted to capture. 
Their naturalness and spontaneity 
are lost. 

This hidden-camera technique is 
often used in shooting travelogues, 
not so much to steal shots of un- 
willing subjects as to overcome the 
zealousness of native scene stealers. 

One problem of the hidden cam- 
era is getting near enough for good 
closeups. This is where a telephoto 
lens pays off. Only last week I in- 
spected the pictures of a magazine 
photographer who spent a month 


in Cuba, traveling jaround the is- 
land, shooting hundreds of nega- 
tives. Strangely enough, his best 
shots turned out to be the ones he 
took with a telephoto lens from the 
window of his hotel room. He was 
in a small town near Havana, and 
thanks to the telephoto lens he 
made a picture record of the village 
life that turned out to be far su- 
perior to the work he did while 
actually among the people. 

Technique number three, the 
camouflaged camera, comes under 
what is sometimes described as spy 
photography. Miniature or sub- 
miniature cameras are concealed in 
lunch baskets, straw hats, walking 
sticks, boutonnieres, radio sets or 
what have you. The portability of 
tiny cameras naturally commends 
itself primarily to reporters. The 
disadvantage is the lack of accuracy. 
If you have a camera taped to your 
ankle, you obviously can’t look 
through it or even aim it with pre- 
cision. 

This brings us to technique num- 
ber four, which is the most versatile 
of all. It starts from a basic candid 
concept. That is, you work in the 
open. Everyone knows you and 
your camera and accepts your pres- 
ence, but you remain unobtrusive. 
No one centers attention on you, 
nor do you center attention on any- 
one. You do not move people 
around or make them conspicuous. 
Rather you wait until something 
happens, and then you shoot. The 
camera’s exposure and distance set- 
tings having been made in advance, 
you shoot rapidly and effortlessly. 
Your camera is like a third eye in 
your head which sees and records. 
No one is concerned. They feel they 
are safe, that you are filming other 
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people only. When this attitude is 
working well, you can carry it one 
step further, into the decoy tech- 
nique. 

I first used it accidentally. In the 
market place, a picturesque old 
woman was preparing dinner over a 
fire of twigs and charcoal. I pur- 
chased a few mangoes. When I 
showed I wanted to take some pic- 
tures she’ was delighted. It was a 
pleasant surprise to come across this 
cooperative old woman, but the mo- 
ment I aimed a camera she stopped 
her work and posed frozen-faced 
into the lens. I tried to ask her to 
continue her work» “to “ignore me, 
but she only grintied happily fom 
Gar ito .ear,. Finally IT, turned to a 
couple of barefoot, beys, who were 
watching and éttjoying the situa- 
tion, but the instant I faced them, 
they also froze into stiff poses. 

My refiex camera, as I looked 
down at it, was twisted on the neck 
strap, so what I saw was not the 
boys in front of me, but the old 
woman on the side—she was now 
the audience—relaxed and happy. 
I clicked the shutter. No one sus- 
pected I was filming her and not 
the boys. They went on posing and 
clowning while I got a full roll of 
candid shots of the old woman. She 
watched the boys, and ended her 
vegetables, and busied herself with 
her cooking, never suspecting that 
she was my camera subject. 

This decoy technique also can be 
used with a fellow conspirator. You 
arrive at a native market and start 
posing your friend. Direct him to 
move forward, backward, etc. Keep 
him talking and gesturing so he is 
the center of attention. It then is 
easy to film the spectator surrepti- 
tiously. 

A little advance practice in your 
back yard will show that a reflex 
camera is easy to use with this right- 
angle technique. You face straight 
ahead, but the camera is turned 90 
degrees to one side. Turn it to either 
side. For myself, I find it easier to 
work to the right. 

Do not look at the subject. You 
do not see him except in the camera 
viewfinder or when you bring your 
head down to focus on the ground 
glass. Keep facing straight ahead at 
the decoy. 

One way to heighten the decep- 
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tion is to pick up a cheap lens and 
fasten it to the side of the camera. 
This dummy lens may well be larger 
or shinier than the real lens. An- 
other helpful gadget is a right-angle 
mirror. This can be attached to the 
front of the lens. Stores which spe- 
cialize in surplus optical equipment 
have tank mirrors and prisms which 
can be adapted. 

Available as an accessory for some 
cameras, such as the Leica, is a right- 
angle viewer. This attaches to the 
camera so that you can face in one 
direction while filming at 90 degrees 
to one side. The important thing 
with any arrangement is the view- 
finder and rangefinder for accurate 
focusing. 


New Color Film 


Kodacolor film is now available 
for the 33 mm camera. Previously 
available only in roll-film sizes, it 
may be used either in daylight or 
with clear flashbulbs. Differences 
produced in the negatives by these 
types of light are compensated in 


the printing operation. Kodacolor 


produces a color negative—as 
differentiated from Kodachrome 
which produces positive color 


slides. Kodacolor prints may be or- 
dered from the new 33 mm in two 
print sizes. The 2X print measures 
214 by 3% inches. The 3X print is 
31% by 5 inches. 

Kodacolor negatives may also be 
used to produce excellent quality 
black-and-white prints using a pan- 
chromatic paper such as the new 
Panalure paper. Kodacolor 33 mm 


is an ideal film for use when color ~ 


prints are desired. Enlargements up 
to 11 x 14 inches are readily made 


from sharp, correctly exposed nega- 


tives. With an exposure index of 32 
for daylight, a typical camera setting 
with Kodacolor Film for an average 
outdoor subject on a sunny day is 
F/11 at 1/50 second. 

You can process your own Koda: 
color with a processing kit, C-22, 
available from photo dealers. You 
can make prints with Kodak color 
print material type C. @ 


No other tip incall the World 5 
so much... 


A glorious ocean voyage; 17 
relaxing days of sun between 
New York and Cape Town, on 
the African Enterprise or African 
Endeavor. 

And then, the wonder of 
South Africa . . . the cities at 
once “‘African’’ and comfort- 
ably modern, the diamond 
mines, Victoria Falls, Kruger 
National Park, the wild animal 
sanctuary ...a trip to another 
world! 


Take advantage of the 20% 
Thrift Season discount on 
outward bound voyages 
during March, April, May 


Ask your travel agent for our colorful 
brochure on South and East Africa. 


FARRELL LINES 


26 Beaver Street New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel: WHitehall 4-7460 
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Continued from page 18 

John H. Stauffer 
Stauffer Publications 

Hassan Shanan, Director 
Egyptian State Tourist Office 

Paul A. Schrader, Travel Editor 
Toledo Blade 

H. H. Schulte, Travel Editor 
Nashville Tennessean 

Eduardo Tamayo, Consul General 
Ecuador 

G. Tieri, General Manager 
CIT Travel Service 

J. T. Turbayne, U.S. Gen, Mgr. 
British Travel Association 

“John E. Tilford, President 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad 

Mary Allie Taylor, Travel Editor 
Memphis Press-Scimitar 

A. O. Windel, Travel Editor 
Seattle Times 

H. L. Wittner, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
ZIM Lines 

F. L. Williamson, Gen. Traffic Mgr. 
Alcoa Steamship Lines 

W. F. West, Manager 
South African Tourist Corp. 

C. E. Woolman, President 
Delta Airlines 

J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

A. Yaffe 
Israel Office of Information 


Margaret Zellers 
Virgin Islands Tourist Info. Off. 


NATION’S LARGEST 
INDIAN EXPOSITION 
RODEO ® EXHIBITS 

AUGUST 14-17 


Write for Information 


Ceremonial Association 
Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


American or) e 


SPANISH European FRENCH 
GERMAN e ITALIAN e JAPANESE 
MODERN GREEK e ICELANDIC 


any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


"Speak Up'' with LINGUAPHONE 
—The World's Standard Conversational Method 

For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s 
modern, Life-like Recordings. It is easy—AND FUN—to 
learn another language AT HOME with LINGUAPHONE 
—the same natural way you learned to speak English long 
before you went to school. 

Only LINGUAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best 
native language teachers into your home, You hear both 
men and women speak about everyday matters in their 
native tongue. YOU understand—You SPEAK correctly as 
they do. It’s like living in another country. 

That’s why Linguaphone is used ’round the world by edu- 
cators, governments and business firms; over a million 
home-study students of all ages. i 

Send today for FREE Book and Details of FREE 


' LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Circle 7-0829 | 
T-286-058 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 
In Canada: 901 Bleury St., Montreal | 
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Travel Style 
Dear Sirs: 

Permit me to congratulate you on your 
Letter from the Publisher in the March 
issue of TRAVEL on travel by railroads. I 
have traveled around the world, all by 
ship and railroad. . . . An editorial on 
ship travel would also be in order. There 
is nothing as relaxing or comfortable. 
. .. Whenever and wherever I go, I re- 
quest my travel agent not only for an 
ocean voyage but request the slower 
ships in order that the sea voyage may 
be longer. No dashing to Europe in a 
five-day ship. Give me one that takes 
seven days or longer. More fun at sea. 


John F. Garner 
- Quincy, Ill. 


Shenandoah Open 
Dear Sirs: 

The February issue of TRAVEL carried 
an article entitled America’s Colorful 
Caves and I immediately turned to it, 
expecting to find at least a short descrip- 
tion of all commercial caverns in the 
State of Virginia. Shenandoah Caverns 
was omitted... . 

Louise Bailey 

Shenandoah Caverns 

New Market, Va. 
TRAVEL regrets not having another cave 


in.—Ed. 


Latin Lapse 
Dear Sirs: 

To read something like South Ameri- 
can Trio (TrAvet, March, 1958) made 
me heartsick. Writer Martin Murphy did 
a nice light travel piece but obviously 
did not know his history and facts. He 
says glibly that Lima was the center of 
Inca culture during the Eleventh Cen- 
tury. Lima never was the center of any 
of the cultures—as far as archeologists 
have uncovered so far. Lima was planned 
and built by Pizarro. Cuzco, many miles 
to the south, was the capital always of 
the Incas. . . . I like that description of 
Machu Picchu: “Mountain-top sanc- 
tuary of Inca rulers in distress.” Neither 
Inca nor Spaniard mentioned this city in 
any records. . . . How can anyone tell it 
was used by Inca rulers “in time of dis- 
tress”? As for “Ambato, on the edge 
of the jungle,” well, it’s a good piece 
south of Quito and a little downhill but 
man! if it was on the edge of the jungle 
writer Martin ain’t never seen jungle. 

Please forgive this outburst. 
Murphy’s article was very enjoyable oth- 
erwise as it brought back many memor- 
ies. 

Mrs. Janice Krenmayr 
Seattle 88, Wash. 


Speaking Up 
Dear Sirs: 

With all due respect to your excellent 
language teachers, I wish to point out 
that the average person has neither the 
time nor, possibly, the aptitude to mem- 
orize the “simple” phrases suggested by 
your Speak Up! department. . . . I think 
you should dwell upon the general atti- 
tude of foreign peoples and how best to 
communicate with them without a large 
vocabulary. ... Why not concentrate on 
key languages that can be used in many 
countries ? 

W. G. Brunt 

Oak Park, III. 
Mime courses? French? Spanish? Ital- 
ian? German?—Ed. 
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TWISTER ANSWERS 


1. Cannes, France. 2. Germany on the 
East, Belgium on the North and West, 
and France on the South. 3. (c) 4. BEA 
(British) ; Pan American World Air- 
ways; Air France; KLM (Dutch) ; 
Swissair; BOAC (British) ; Lufthansa 
(German); and many others. 5. Can- 
ada. 6. A large, open space in Lon- 
don near the General Post Office. The 
name was originally Smooth Fields. 7. 
Prime Minister of England, Husband of 
the Queen of England, the ruler of the 


U.S.S.R., the Pope of Rome. 8. Hanover | 


Square, Leicester Square, Parliament 
Square, Ludgate Circus, Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, Oxford Circus. 9. One way Traffic, 
Do Not Enter! 10. The equivalent of a 
passport for your car. 11. Suez Canal. 
12. Denmark. 13. Malta. 14. London, 
Thames. 15. Yugoslavia. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


6: Author. 16: United Press\ 17: left, United Press; 
right, Office of the Vice President. 22-23: Caribbean 
Tourist Association. 26-27: Caribbean Tourist Associa- 
tion. 29-31: Three Lions, New York. 32-33: Jackson Hole 
Preserve, Inc. 36: Caribbean Tourist: Association. 38-39: 
Republic of Haiti. 45: Max Hunn. 46: Trinidad and 
Tobago Tourist Board. 49: Jamaica Tourist Trade De- 
velopment Board. 51: Caribbean Tourist Association. 55: 
Author. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


TWO-MILE TUNNEL OPENED 
World's second longest 
underwater tunnel—longegt 
#s> in England—was opened 
recently in Japan. between 

main islands .f Honshu, 
Kyushu under Kanmon 
Strait. Tube is double- 
deck with one level for 
vehicles, other for pedes- 
trians, stretches 11,421 
feet, drops 165 feet down 
at lowest point, was 22 
years in construction. 


SISTER SHIP SEABORNE 

Mooremack's recently- 
launched Argentina, twin 
to still-outfitting Brasil 
(see Travel Digest. Feb. 
1958), will go into ser- 
vice later this year be- 
tween NYC, Caribbean, S. 
American ports. Craft will 
cruise at more than 23 
knots, cost $26,000,000, 
will accommodate 553 pas- 
sengers in one class, have 
Separate outdoor swimming 
pools for adults, chil- 
dren, feature solarium in 
false smokestack. 


RAIL RATES INCLUDE FOOD 
American Plan rail din- 
ing is offered roundtrip 
passengers on Chesapeake & 
Ohio's Grand Rapids-Chi- 
cago route. Deal demands 
passenger return within 3 
days, offers 2 dining~car 
meals as part of regular 
$15.11 roundtrip fare. 


PRO'S ROSE SHOW PREPARED 
Newark, N.Y., rose-grow=— 
ing firm of Jackson & Per- 
kins will hold its 27th 
‘annual Rose Festival June 
15-29 with admission free, 
with total of 36,000 sepa- 
rate blooms to be dis- 
played over 17-acre tract. 
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DIVERS CHOOSE BAHAMA SITE 
First American champion- 
ship sports contest to be 
held on foreign soil will 
be AAU skin-diving tourna- 
ment Aug. 17 at Grand Ba- 
hama Island, 65 miles east 
of Palm Beach in British- 
owned Bahamas. Tourney is 
expected to draw con- 
testants from throughout 
U.S., Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
will also feature Women's 
Nat'l Open Championship 


Aug. 16. = 


SPECIAL AIR MENU OFFERED 
Pan Am now offers spe- 


cial food service for fly- 


ing travelers with diet 
restrictions. On advance 
notice of one week or 
less, line will serve 
meals to standards of Hin- 
du, Jewish, Catholic, Mos- 
lem, various Oriental 
faiths in addition to 
salt-free foods. 


LAGUARDIA EXPANDING 

Work has begun on $32,- 
000,000 expansion program 
at NYC's LaGuardia Air- 
port with schedule calling 
for completion in 1960, 
increase of 50% in field's 
aircraft handling ca- 
pacity. 


FILM TOUR INVADES ITALY 

On location tour for do- 
it-yourself moviemakers 
leaves NYC July 25 by 
Alitalia Airlines for film 
junket of Italy, including 
Rome, hill towns of Ap- 
penines, Adriatic, festi- 
val at Ascoli under guid- 
ance of documentary movie-= 
men Lewis Jacobs, Paul 
Falkenberg. All-inclusive 
price is $1,540. Trip re- 
turns to NYC August 14. 


TEL & TEL GOING UNDER SOON 
Britain, Canada will lay 
new transatlantic tele- 
phone/telegraph cable be- 
tween Scotland, Newfound- 
land at cost of about 
$25,200,000. Cable will be 


' 2,100 nautical miles long, 


is expected to enter ser-= 
vice by mid-1961 with 60 
telephone circuits, each 
of which can be used for 
40 or more telegraph chan- 
nels. Newfoundland station 
will connect calls to Ca- 
nadian mainland with short 
submarine cable. 


HAWAII WANTS TO ADD ISLE 

Bill currently in House 
of Representatives would 
return 300-acre underwater 
reef between downtown 
Honolulu, Waikiki to Ter-= 
ritory of Hawaii control 
so that 70-95 acre island 
could be filled in, new 
hotels, beaches built. 
Proposal calls for devel- 
opment equal in size to 
Waikiki hotel strip. Fed- 
eral Govt. now controls 
site. 


MAY MUSIC SHOWS SLATED 
Maggio Musical Fioren-= 
tino in Florence, Italy, 
will hold 21st presenta- 
tion of opera, symphonic 
concerts, chamber music 
May 8-June 30. Featured 
will be performances at 
open-air theatre. Wies- 
baden, Germany, Int'l May 
Festival May 15-June 8 
will feature U.S., Yugo- 
Slav ballet troupes, Ar- 
gentine, Yugoslav opera 
companies, German sym-= 
phonic performances, Eng- 
lish (Ihe Entertainer, 
currently on Broadway, by 
John Osborne) theatre. 
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MUNICH SETS 8TH CENTENNIAL 

Celebrations for 800th 
birthday of Munich, Ger- 
many, June-October will 
include night parade June 
15. art. exhibitions, 
dances, annual Oktoberfest 
Sept. 20-Oct. 5, Opera 
Festival Aug. 10-Sept. 9, 
Int'l Folk Dance Week 
August 20-30. 


“FIFTIETH ROSE FETE SET 


Golden anniversary of 
Portland, Ore., Rose Fes- 
tival June 11-15 will have 
giant Floral Parade, mid- 
way rides, garden club ex- 
hibits, street dances, 
Similar entertainment 
clustered in 13-block Fes- 
tival Center area in down-= 
town Portland. 


NCA BEGINS NEW ROUTE 


North Central Airlines 
is scheduled to begin pas- 
senger service April 27 
between Duluth, Minnesota-= 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 
gan, via intermediate 
stops at Ironwood, 
Houghton-Hancock, Mar= 
quette, Mich. 


AMEXPO CANCELS CARGO-LINER 
American Export Lines is 
mothballing one of its 4 
U.S.-Mediterranean service 
125-passenger cargo-liners 
due to decline in cargoes 
between 2 areas. Sailing 
sehedules for remaining 3 
craft will be Stepped up 
so that total of only 4 
trips per year will be 
lost. Vessels sail from 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk to Syria, Egypt, 
Spain. 


DUTCH SET. CANADA COURSE 
Royal Rotterdam Lloyd 
Line's 860-passenger liner 

Willem Ruys, formerly in 
Far East service, will be 
used this year on trans- 
atlantic run to Montreal, 
Quebec, Bremerhaven via 
English Channel ports. 
Craft carries 40 first 
class yaocO tourist. in-ald= 
outside rooms. 
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LINE PLAYS NAME GAME 

Southwest Airways, which 
links 33 cities in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada by 
resolutely inland routes, 
has changed its name to 
Pacific Air Lines because, 
says Prexy John Connelly, 
that name "...more accu- 
rately describes the area 
we now serve." 


COLUMBIAN ADDS COACH ROOMS 

Baltimore & Ohio's new 
slumbercoach service on 
Columbian, running Balti- 
more-Washington-Chicago, 
offers private Single-or- 
double compartments at 
coach fare plus $6.00 for 
Single, $10.80 for double 
room. Each room has bed, 
armchair, private toilet, 
full length mirror, large 
window. 


FIJI AIRFIELD GROWING 

Planned improvements for 
Fiji's Nadi Airport in- 
clude extension of runway 
from 7,000 to 11,000 feet 
to handle jetliners plus 
new terminal building 
housing travel agencies, 
VisSmivore Lacident Tes. 5 ODS 
under one roof. 


TWO TOWNS HAVE DAILY HOPS 
Pacific Air Lines has 
added daily nonstop 
PUT ehtes toes s LOS 
Angeles-San Jose, L.A.= 
Monterey schedules, flying 
44-passenger, 280-m.p.h. 
Martins. Line already pro- 
vides multi-stop junkets 
between 3 cities. 


SLOW ROAD STILL BUILDING 

Pan-American Highway, 
slowly building since 
1934, now stretches 18, 379 
miles with 7,746 of them 
paved, 8,591 of all-weath- 
er construction, 1,682 
passable in dry seasons, 
860 still impassable to 
Motor, traLrre. 


COPTER LINE DOUBLES UP 
New York Airways, heli- 


- copter line linking metro- 


politan airports, passen- 
ger terminals, plans sum- 
mer replacement of its 
fleet of 6 Single-rotor 
craft with 5 twin-rotor, 
15-passenger amphibious 
whirlybirds at cost of 
$2,000,000. 


AVENSA LINKS CARACAS-U.S. 
Avensa Airlines has new 
connection between New 
Orleans, Caracas, Venezu- 
ela, uSing Convair 440s, 
making intermediate stops 
at Maracaibo, Montego Bay. 
Northbound hops leave 
Caracas Sundays/Wednes-= 
days, southbound legs 
leave New Orleans Mondays/ 
Thursdays. 


BRITAIN ACCEPTS OWN MONEY 

Bank of England has 
lifted sterling import re- 
strictions—formerly £10 
per person—that were in 
force since 1940. Travel- 
ers to UK can now carry in 
as many pounds as they 
wish but export restric- 
tion of £10 remains in 
effect. 


NO-SHOW PENALTIES ARE ADOPTED BY O'SEAS AIR CARRIERS 


Current domestic "no-show" 
curb wasted airline seat space, 
int'l flights by lines serving U.S. 
Cuba from overseas. New ticketing time limits, 


regulations, designed to 
have been extended to 
, Canada, Mexico, 


recon= 


firmation rules call for passengers making advance 
reservations more than 3 days before scheduled flight 
departure to buy their tickets not less than 72 hours 


before take-off, 
confirmed reservations, 


or within 48 hours after airline has 
whichever is later 


If ticket 


hasn't been paid for within allotted time, airline is 


free; to cancel reservation, 


other passenger. 


turn space over to an- 
In addition, 


overseas passengers must 


now reconfirm their return or continuing reservation 
not less than 6 hours before scheduled departure, un- 
less their stopover is less than 12 hours. 
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PARK ROAD STRAIGHTENED 
Road congestion in Great 
Smoky Mountains National 
Park has led to recon- 
struction, straightening 
of Newfound Gap Road, U.S. 
441, between Kephart 
Prong, Newfound Gap. Work 
is expected to be complet- 
ed this year, will eventu- 
ally include reconstruc- 
tion of parking area atop 
Gap. : 
EUROPE MOTOR GUIDE OFFERED 
Free booklet available 
from Auto-Europe, 25 W. 
58th St., NYC,,gives 
ABC's of European Motor- 
ing, tells how to acquire 
int'l driving permit, oth- 
er necessary papers, gives 
comparative analysis of 40 
different European-made 
cars, explains various 
auto hire/purchase plans. 


NORFOLK RAIL SITE READIED 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway is constructing 
new $50,000 passenger sta- 
tion facing Boush St. in 
Norfolk, Va., with hoped- 
for opening date tenta- 
tively scheduled as 
BUS ot clic 


VIRGINIA DRAMAS DUE 

Outdoor theatre fans 
will be catered to in Vir- 
ginia this summer with 
performances of 3 histor- 
Ten Is religious-play in 
amphitheatres at Williams- 
burg, Virginia Beach, Roa- 
noke. Paul Green's The 
Common Glory, telling of 
American Revolution, will 
be staged in Williamsburg 
June 24-Aug. 31 daily ex- 
cept Mondays. Same au- 
thor's The Founders, por- 
traying Jamestown colony's 
early years, will bow in 
Williamsburg July 8, run 
through Aug. 31. Virginia 
Beach will have Green's 
new outdoor drama, The 
Confederacy, running July 
1-Sept. 1. Roanoke will 
present Kermit Hunter's 
life of Apostle Paul, Thy 
Kingdom Come, July 21l- 
AUS fol. 
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ANCIENT BRIDGE REBUILT 
Florence, Italy, has re- 
built, reopened 388-year- 
old Ponte Santa Trinita, 
one of River Arno bridges 
destroyed by Germans in 
WW II. Campaign to restore 
bridge exactly as it was— 
Government wanted modern 
structure at different lo- 
cale—was led by 92-year- 
old American art expert 
Bernard Berenson, who 
headquarters in Florence. 


Built with many stones 


from original structure, 
bridge has been called 
"world's most beautiful." 


CARD CUTS PILGRIMAGE COSTS 
Special pilgrim card for 
travelers to Lourdes, 
France, during shrine's 
current centenary year 
costs $1.00 from Comite 
Int'l Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, 45 rue Saint- 
Augustin, Paris 2, France. 
Card gives reductions on 
inter-urban transportation 
within Lourdes, entrance 
fees to chateau, museums, 
missionary exposition. 
Proceeds will go to fi- 
nance new underground 
Basilica offs Popes Rius: xX. 


VIKINGS PARE ATLANTIC FARE 
Icelandic Airlines is 
pegging transatlantic 
tourist-class round-trip 
fares approximately $100 
below new economy class 
fares of other over-ocean 
carriers. Sample fare: 
NYC-Hamburg, Germany, 
roundtrip via Icelandic 
tourist class, $432.10; 
via economy class on other 
carriers, $522.20. 


STURDIER SPANS STARTED 

National Park Service is 
replacing two old timber 
bridges in Mt. McKinley 
Nat'l Park with concrete- 
and=steel Spans across 
Rock, Ghiglione Creeks on 
main park road leading 
from entrance to Wonder 
Lake in heart of 1.9= 
million-acre Alaskan 
sanctuary. 
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PADDLEWHEELER PERPETUATED | 


America's last overnight 
passenger sternwheeler, 
Delta Queen, has been 
saved from retirement by 
new owners. Craft will 
make Cincinnati-Louisville 
Kentucky Derby cruise May 
2, New Orleans cruise May 
1s 


ROME "IMPROVES" COLISEUM 


& 

storing Rome's Coliseun, 
will clear arena floor 
where early Christian mar- 
tyrs died so it will be 
useable for conventions. 
OK has already been grant- 
ed to open cafe inside. 


EGYPT REDUCES TRAVEL POUND 


Egyptian government has 
trimmed 23% from official 
exchange rate for tourists 
only’, bringing cost of 
Cairo pound down to $2.21 
from $2.87 in drastic move 
to win back half-million 
annual tourists. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JUNE 


1. Sports Car RaceS...cscccceevvceseess nompson, Conn. 
1-30. Fine Arts Festivals....Zurich & Lausanne, Switz. 
1-15. Jewish Centennial........Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
HaoOeclntl. Trade: Fail. ..ccs<0eceseceeebarceLoia,  opoan 
1<thru July. Intl. Samples Fair.........Trieste, Italy 
1-Sept. 1. Fishing Tournament..........-Nassau, Bahamas 
9-75 Intl. Auto Congress....s....sLUCcerne, Switzerland 
27. Saints & Sinners Circus.....san Francisco, Calif. 
g=12. Metal & Wood “Techni" Show........-Utrecht, Neth. 
5. Corpus Christi Processions....All British W. Indies 
3-7. Forest Festival. cscecsvececccss,e DrOk6n ‘Bow, Okla. 
GeeeeeATts FeStival eee 0's ec 0 ue ca Hie0y be 0 eo BOSTON, ) Manus 
ve Cbothesline Art, SHOW. cecccecssccee se -DUdINgton, Mien. 
ee BOAT CRA CCS sic sca sae eslcewine ce ee sen pOrtLeoVilre., « OR bee 
Beeerant SlaLOlie«cc<e <s weeeses or GrOSSRLOCkKnier, ANSVETa 
Se ONP LIND LREStLVGls owes cise ce eqeceecesee ec DILLOAly Mico, 
S=14. Sibelius Festival... ...cececeecehHelsSinki, Finland 
8-14. Centennial Festival..........eWilmington, Calif. 
Cea eh OB Lt NAVs. bie cs wrew cle ols ccc cs oe epelite NOP Sa Ne Date 
elma ROG Oleic oc vere sleceteve orersie 0-¢.0e 0:6 ec wlsle es OULDHUT 5 Olt. 
13-14. Pioneer Days Celeb. .ececceeeeseeee Rigby, Idaho 
P= See Rat rOAd DAY Siew ciewecsce eee ss cee DUNSMULI. Calli. 
Loa ee Cherry UNCSbLVale case cleccece veces cee PMMeCtt, —Ldaho 
wae pormuda: YACHt RAC... ssa cc ccwcecceessoNewpOrt? Rel. 
eal t ROGE Ol. eis oes 6 tes e1¢ © eects ecole WNL Harun Ne Dake 
14-22. Intl. Organ Week.............-Nuremberg, Germany 
15. Boating Club Regatta...Lake Cowichan, B.C., Canada 
15. Canyon Country River Marathon..........eMoab, Utah 
Pog NAUt Cal NCSULVAlL 6 ccc sete rceew coe es cHalta.~TSrace 
15-July 15. Holland Festival..Chief Netherlands Cities 
15-July 15. Striped Bass Derby.........-Harwich, Mass. 
16. Eleven Stake Dance Festival............-Orem, Wash. 
Ho.ebrrthday- Celebration. ..<ccccceees sHarrodspure, Ky. 
ii C Or CAL ROLACUC sis ois/e sivi vies .cie sens) wiciere see loo web aliy 
isle NOStival Of “ATU scsi d occ 0s 0 eee NOW: HAVEN, (CORD. 
17-21. “Instut Int. du Froid" Congress....Delft, Neth. 
18-21. Royal Counties Agric. Show.....Winchester, Eng. 
19-21. Indian Capital Rodeo..........«..sMuskogee, Okla. 
20-50. Music & Dance Festival...........Granada, Spain 
Be-O0..otUS. Joon & Peter Festivals.....<s.O0porto, “Port. 
PraeMOrraS -DAnClug. ..ss'se ec cece cee eee oe shDINSdON, -ENRs 
21-22. Rhododendron Festival.........Bakersfield, N.C. 
eee POSULVAd ss 00008 slew ec ses 8 eiv'ec cw eee e DELUGE, (OWLULSs 
Zeer oausing on the Mountain. ..«'sscccse ee binVvVilbe, Nee 
Bee DONL RACES cs vcceccecvecevces veveevevee mAVana, CUDA 
25. Midsummer Eve Celebrations........eAll Scandinavia 
Zo=245. St. JON Fair. scceccccccvecvccsceceebraga,’ Port. 
co-July 5. Centennial Celebrations....All B.C., Canada 
go-cept. 15. Shakespeare Festival....Stratford, Canada 
24, 28. 16th Cent. Costume Football....Florence, Italy 
25-29. Diamond Jubilee Celeb......Valley City, N. Dak. 
goes col. Peter Festival.......sintra & Montijo, Port. 
27-July 8. Intl. Film Festival.........Berlin, Germany 
27-Aug. 24. Export Fair..............-Stockholm, Sweden 
Boe Lacht Club Regatta. .veccescececee sDOrrineton,»Rvls 
woe uve. Lakeside FeStival....essceseesslucorne, Swit 
28-July 27. Drama Festival.......Bad Hersfeld, Germany 
29-July 6. Semana Nautica........Santa Barbara, Cais 
ev=nept. 8. Swiss Plastics Exhib.....e..see-Biel, Switz. 
50. Midnight Golf..........eeeeeee5e-Trondheim, Norway 
50-July 2. Frontier Rodeo...Swift Current, Sask. , Canada 
50-July 5. Blue Marlin Tournament......Bimini, Bahamas 
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LUSH BUS HITS TRAIL 
New Trailways luxury bus 
service between NYC, At-= 


lanta, Norfolk, Va., fea- 
tures uniformed hostesses, 
buffet snacks, reserved 
seats, rest rooms. Daily 
roundtrips are scheduled 
NYC-Washingt on-Richmond- 
Norfolk plus additional 
Washingt on-Lynchburg-Dan- 


* ville-Charlotte-Atlanta 


run. 


IBERIA INCREASES NON-STOPS 
Iberian Spanish Airlines 
has cut its stopover at 
Lisbon on NYC-Madrid hops 
to once-per-week Friday 
stops. Overnight junkets 
leave U.S. at 5 p.m. Mon/ 
Wed/Fri/Sat, depart Spain 
Tue/Thurs/Fri/Sun at 
1031.5 2p. mre 


SOVIETS EASE TRAVEL RULES 

Two new motor routes of 
U.S.S.R. announced by of-= 
ficial Intourist bureau 
permit travelers to drive 
Helsinki-Moscow, Bucha-= 
rest-Moscow. Soviets no 
longer require that inter- 
preter-guides accompany 
auto travelers, have dis= 
carded follow-the-same- 
route-when-you-leave rule, 
now permit entry in one 
Curtain country, exit 
through another. Reds are 
also dickering for NYC- 
Moscow air routes, to be 
flown by Russia's Aero- 
PLO. Ue Ss Sepa neennis 


JULY JAZZ JAUNTS READIED 
Optional 19- or 26-day 
Jazz In Europe flying tour 

offered by Gerald Burns 
Asso. leaves NYC July 3 
via TWA economy flight for 
London, Int'l Jazz Festi- 
val at Cannes, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, Brussels (19- 
day version lops off last 
two stops), covers top Eu- 
ropean jazz joints of both 
Dixieland, pkogressive 
persuasion, goes for 
almost-all-inclusive 
(except for some meals) 
rates of $1,245 for short 
version, $1,385 for full 
26 days. 


TRAVEL, MAY, 1958 


\ON 
EASE NERVOUS TENSION 


BANISH TENSION AND FLABBINESS 


like thousands of satisfied users of 


ELECTRIC 


VIBRA 
MASSAGE 
PILLOWS 


122% 


postage 


Now every man and woman can en- 
joy the comfort and efficiency of this 
scientifically designed pillow. Enjoy 
the benefits of this professional 
method right in your own home at 
any time —no need to disrobe. 


This clever, stimulating vibrator 
helps relieve 


Compact, attractive pillow with removable, 


washable cover—leave it on sofa or slip into ACHING BACKS 


drawer when not in use. due to muscular strain. Gives gentle, deep 
tone massage where needed on body. Firms 


Operates on A.C. U.L. pending. 


ire 101 ex 1015x215 comes With & ft. cord. abdominal muscle — reduces surplus fatty 
tissue from hips and helps reduce thighs. 


What soothing relief to tired, aching feet. 


AVAILABLE IN TURQUOISE, 


ROSE AND COCOA BROWN 


j ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T5 
43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 

J! enclose $___________. Please send me 

J CHIC VIBRA MASSAGE PILLOWS at $12.95 each, 

I plus 50¢ each for postage and handling. 


(exh eo Second color choice 


Name 


i Address 


g City __—__—_—___—Zone State 


NOW 


YOU CAN 
AFFORD IT! 


The unforgettable thrill 
of a European tour 
is now brought within 


your means by... 


SA TewnY. 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED, 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


2 COUNTRIES « 35 to 52 DAYS 

Via: QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY ¢ UNITED STATES 

AMERICA + ATLANTIC * AROSA SKY © or AIR 
; MY : DEPARTURES: Weekly throughout the year 


Lourdes OP uri Milan Ven; 
/ °Valladong <s é. 
<< 4 ‘ 
Sk ©Sa, whe 


. . a ain ae 
‘i ee We ss Now you can afford that long-dreamed about adventure of a European 
Oa te cane vacation. After a restful, zestful ocean crossing (or ky air additional) you 


agent or.... : Sh eee a : f : 
8 will maké*exciting visits to Europe's most interesting scenic, cultural and 


historic spots. Companionship for those traveling alone, and members of 
tours hailing from every state in the U.S.A. Cover Europe comfortably by 
modern luxury motor-coach with reclining spacious seats, guided by effi- 
cient, multi-lingual tour director. Good, carefully selected hotels. Superb 


Wisconsin 7-0030 food throughout. The one rate includes steamer round trip tourist class, 
1350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. hotels—practically all meals—sightseeing—tips, etc. 


Phila.: Land Title Bldg. © Chicago: 221 N. La Salle-S#. 


Lot Boujelets SO8 so, 01 5ST QRS sR ro SD 


